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: failure, on Thursday, of Hoyt, Spragues & Co., agents of the 

A. & W. Sprague Manufacturing Co. of Rhode Island, had a 
depressing effect on Wall Street, which was not allayed by the sub- 
sequent reports of the difficulties of the Spragues themselves. ‘The 
Spragues are commonly spoken of, and perhaps consider themselves, 
as ordinary manufacturers, but their enormous importance in the 
financial world is easily appreciated when we consider the fact that, 
while the liabilities of the State of Rhode Island, in which they do 
their business, are in round numbers some #6,000,000, or, including 
the town and city debts, $9,000,000, the liabilities of the Spragues are 
$11,000,000; in reality, the eflecéc on business of disaster to such a 
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oi their property to the hight 


they rush out and begin selling shest 
bidder; this is really what oecurs when we are told that ocks 
grew weaker under the influence of a report” that Mr. A. T. 
Stewart’s dinner had disagreed with him, or that Vanderbilt had 


overdrawn his account. Of course some of these rumors have a 
strong tendency to produce the occurrences which they profess to 
describe. Every man in business is just now short of money 
have to borrow who are as solvent as the United States. All that 
is often needed, however, to prevent their borrowing, and ensure 
their failure, is to spread a report that they are going to fail. No 
panic could come to an end unless the more influential portion ef 
the financial world determined to cheer up and go about its business 


in the ordinary way. The first step towards a rally, in all 


; many 


panies, 


| is to stop running, and leave off taking distant pigs for cavalry and 


firm would be far greater than complete bankruptcy on the part of | ee tes 
and in Massachusetts, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, Mississippi, 


thesState. Their afiairs being investigated by a committee of the local 
benks, it was found that their assets exceeded their liabilities by 
$2,000,000, and they have undertaken to put all their affairs, in- 
cluding their private property, in the hands of trustees, to be 
administered for the benefit of all concerned. Rumors were indus- 
triously circulated about H. B. Claflin & Co., and they were sup- 
posed to be in need of assistance from the banks, but what they 
needed they obtained privately. The disclosure of the condition of 
the affairs of the Spragues and the ease with which H. B. Claflin & 
Co. extricated themselves from their difficulties, had a very reassur- 
ing effect. 


It may be worth while, in view of the present unsettled condition 
of the public mind, to call attention to the fact that a panic once in 
ten years or twenty is really all that a country is fairly entitled to, 
and that the present effort on the part of some enterprising news- 
papers to give us panics at the rate of one a week, though well 
meant, is misdirected. 7 
pression of business which has ensued is nothing more than what 
inevitably follows on the track of all panies. The condition of the 
banks shows that the panic proper is over, as they have already 
resumed currency payments, and have in their vaults a supply of 


| Arkansas, 
| ‘Texas. 
| The full returns show, for instance, that in Pennsylvania, 


the rumbling of cart-wheels for artillery. 





General or partia! elections were held on Tuesday in this State, 


Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Miehigan, Kansas, and 
In general, a light vote was expected, as it well might be. 
last 
month, one voter in every three staid at home on election day, and 
in some counties, as Indiana and Allegheny, the proportion was one 
in two. Sut Tuesday's not to be light 
everywhere. In Virginia, the gubernatorial term is four years; a 
United States senatorship, with many aspirants, was among the 
prizes; and, more than all, it was felt that the so-called carpet-baggers 


vote Was expected 


‘ would this year make one of their bitterest fights, and perhaps their 


The panic of 1873 is now over, and the de- | 


greenbacks three or four times as large as it was on the 20th of | 


September, and a supply, too, which is constantly increasing. The 


Washington correspondents telegraph to New York that inflation is | 


on the cards as soon as Congress meets, but inflation would do no 
good now. 
was when the President and Secretary Ricbardson were masquerad- 
ing at the Fifth Avenue Hotel in the interest of law and the Cou- 
stitution. 


The only time when inflation could have been of any use | 
| the Administration Republicans was led by voung Senator Ames, who 


| pendent man. 
| dates of their own. 


Indeed, the condition of the public mind recalls a story of the | 


riots in 1863. While the disturbances were at their height, a single 
rough stopped an omnibus filled with male passengers, swore at 
them, and told them to get out, which they did promptly. 
they were huddled together on the pavement, he again swore at 
them and told them to get in, which they did with equal prompt- 


success, 
we once heard at a financial meeting, seems to. be in a state of 


When | 


very last for the control of the State. The line was very 
sharply diawn between the whites and the blacks, so that it is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that it was a struggle of races. All the old 
cries were heard. The negroes were reminded that the Conserva- 
tives once held them in slavery, and sold their families down South ; 
and these references were met by Conservative references to the 
ravishing of an aged lady by two of Kellogg's colored policemen. 
‘““It seems monstrous,” says thre Lynchburg Republican, * to sup- 
pose that any white man, having a mother, sister, wife, or daughter, 
can march up to the polls and vote to place in power a party which 
connives and smiles at such outrages.” Saner references were made 
on every stump to the disordered finances and outraged statute- 
books of Louisiana and South-Carolina under the unfettered control 
of main strength and ignorance. In the Northwestern agricultural 
States some interest was lent to the result by the presence of the 
“ anti-menopolist ” element, and in Mississippi the Butlerite wing of 


one, 


was opposed by Senator Alcorn, a native Mississippian and an inde- 
The Democrats aided him by setting up no candi- 
Rumor has freely asserted that Ames’s success 
would mean a revival of the famous old repudiated Mississippi bonds, 
some millions ef which are asserted to be in good hands. 

What has been the result of the election, so far as Mississippi is 
concerned, is: not known as we write; but there as elsewhere the 


| Administration Republicans appear to have undergone very well- 
ness, and the omnibus then drove off, leaving him grinning at his | 


The “‘ moneyed mind of the community,” to use a phrase | 


nervous alarm that would disgrace the intellectual apparatus of | 


an old woman. 
quacks, and 


A certain number of operators, adventurers, 
“bears” seem to oceupy themselves just 
now with the invention of alarming stories of failures, 
which the newspapers, for convenience’ sake, have 
into “malignant rumors” and “ disquieting rumors.” They are 
produced by the dozen every day, and there appears to be a 
large body of persons so easily affected by them that on hearing one 


earned reverses. In Massachusetts, what with the freest sort of 
scratching, and a strong anti-prohibiticn feeling in the cities—where, 
moreover, angry Butlerism was strong—Governor Washburn’s 
majority on a very light vote was cut down from more than seventy 
thousand to something not far from twelve thousand—a most 
extraordinary Republican majority for Massachusetts. Evi- 


| dently these are not the days of ** Free Soil, Free Press, Free Speech, 


divided | 
| contest 


Fremont.” Among the minor but noteworthy incidents of the 
in Massachusetts the election of General N. P. 
Banks to the State Senate. His opponent was a Mr. Copeland, a 
completely representative Butler man, whose caucus-packing and 
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| tators as the true representation. 


other small arts enabled him to carry off the regular nomination, 
but so enraged his opponents that they adopted the project of set- 
ting up Gene al | ks as an independent candidate It is | 
neither flattery nor praise of General Banks to say that he 
is the better man of the two—though we little thought. ever 
to be pleased by his return into political life. Im Virginia, 


the Conservatives win a very decisive victory. 
is estimated at twenty thousand and upwards, and this although a 
mouth or so ago the Administration party were pointing toa majo- 
rity for Grant last autumn, and talking of carrying the State. The 
truth is, however, that a great many things have happened since 
last autumn. In Wisconsin there is actually an anti-Republican 
and ‘anti-monopolist” majority, which is set at about five 
thousand. The majority last year the other side, 
and Was more than eighteen thousand. In this State, where 


vas on 


the Democrats more fully than anywhere else reaped the benefit | 


of the disgust engendered by the financial crisis, the attempt to 
save the Republicans by Custom-house and Apollo-Hall alliances 


failed disastrously, and the Fentonite members of the party have , 
the sutistaction of seeing the Conklingite faction enduring a worse | Cane. 


beating than any they themselves ever contrived toget. The consti- 
tutional amendment, ordering that judges be appointed and not 
elected, was, we are sorry to say, lost. It would seem that the 
people outside the city are satisfied with their judges ; that they have 
a natural inclination to keep in their own hands such power as 
they find lodged there; and that the politician class, of whatever 
party, were as one man against the proposed reform, and used all 
the party machinery against it. So far as now appears, the Assem- 
bly and Senate are still to be controlled by the Republicans. On 
the whole, looking at the general results of this autumn’s contest, 
we suppose it is the politicians who will mostly regret the results. 
Such honest and sensible men as are not strongly partisan will not 
be sorry that there bas been a turnin what bad become an extremely 
dirty as it long had been an extremely strong tide. 


The Senate Transportation Committee bas held another meeting 
at St. Louis. It seems, from the report of the proceedings, that 
the solution of the farmers’ difficulties suggested at their Chicago 
Convention, of ‘holding back their hogs till they could get five 
dollars for them,” is not generally satisfactory. Mr. Flagg, Presi- 
dent of the State Farmers’ Association of Illinois, having presented 
a report on behalf of the Chicago Convention, was followed by Mr. 
S. F. Tufts, editor of the Centralia Democrat, who “‘ descended into 
the valleys and brought up some further truths,” which were cor- 


dially endorsed by Mr. Flagg. Mr. Tufts, among other things, sug- 


gested that a maximum rate should be established by Congress of 


three cents a mile for first-class passenger trains, and a maximum rate 
for treight which should secure a “just and reasonable” return on the 
capital invested, and also recommended the consideration of the pro- 
priety of enacting a law excluding from Congress any one interested in 
any way, directly or indirectly, in the construction or operation 
of any commercial thoroughfare. On being asked what he would 
do if Congress altered the railroad law and the change was declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, he replied that he would 
‘‘ wipe out the Supreme Court.” What we wish to call attention to 
is that this mad talk is “endorsed” by a prominent official—per- 
haps the most prominent official—connected with the farmers’ move- 
ment. 


The Tribune’s Grange correspondent has been giving a curious 
account of the life and opinions of a farmer named Stillson, a lead- 
Whe» Mr. Stillson settled, some years 
ago, in Wisconsin, he was not rich; bis lands were “ plastered all 
over” with mortgages bearing a very high rate of-interest. 
however himself from 
wealthiest men in the State. 


ing Wisconsin yeoman. 


He has 
this condition to that of one of the 
His acres are numbered by thousands 


raised 


{one farm is wentioned containing 960 acres), he has 150 head of 


cattle and horses, and between 1,700 and 1,800 head of sheep. He 


Their majority | 








is not a member of the Grange, but he looks with favor upon the 
farmers’ movement. He is a Democrat and a protectionist. In 
short, this typical Wisconsin husbandman is in every respect the 
opposite of the picture presented to the popular mind by the agi- 
Far from being a poor man, he is 
a large capitalist; instead of being a discontented Republican, 
he is a Democrat; instead of feeling himself oppressed by the 
tariff, he feels whenever he looks at his sheep or thinks of the 
year’s clip of 7,000 pounds of wool, how wise and just are the 
arrangements of Congress. Most of the farmers, this correspondent 
says, know and care very little about the tariff. The Grange organ- 
izations have, however, been found of great use in lowering prices 
through co-operative purchases. 


The Stokes trial has resulted in a verdict of manslaughter in the 
third degree, and a sentence of four years at Sing Sing. The result 
cannot be said to have been received with either delight or regret 
by the public, who had already begun to lose their interest in the 
Those who have read the reports of the trial will be inclined 
to wonder whether or no there is an7 one who has any jurisdiction 
over the morals and manners of the members of the Bar. During 
the trial, one of the counsel accused another, almost in so many 
words, of “lying and knowing that he lied,’ throwing out at the 
same time broad hints as to the looseness of his opponent's private 
character, and insinuating that it was a piece of great hypocrisy for 
a man so depraved to appear in the case at all. As long as the 
judges never disbar anybody, and the Bar Association never expels 
anybody, this Billingsgate practice will continue. 


Several States have laws on their statute-books requiring the 
courts to appoint supervisors of election, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing fraud. As a general rule, these laws have not had much effect, 
except to drag the judiciary a little lower down in the mire; and the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court has now rendered a decision declaring 
such a law—passed by the last Massachusetts Legislature—uncon- 
stitutional, on the ground that it confuses the boundaries between 
the jucicial and executive departments. This very sound decision, 
indicating as it does the revival of “ tone” in the Court, and coming 
sc soon after the defeat of Butler, is received by all Massachusetts 
reformers as an encouraging sign. In addition to this, the estab 
lishment of a Boston Fire Commission has been voted by bot! 
branches of the City Government. This change is the first 
importaut improvement which the conflagrations of the past threc 
years have occasioned. Elsewhere, as in Chicago, there has been :: 
great deal of talk, but nothing done. Some of the names of the 
gentlemen mentioned in connection with the newly created commis 
sion are almost too good to be true. To cap the climax, the oid 
Hartford and Erie swindlers are being sued right and left, and 
along with them our great international jurist, J. C. Bancroft Davis. 
Mr. Davis was trustee for the bondholders of the road, and received 
from the Eldridge gang some $60,000, as a consideration, it is alleged, 
for corrupt neglect of his duties. 





The Philadelphia Ring—probably the most audacious body v1 
corruptionists in the world—may turn out to have received vers 
unexpectedly a most damaging blow. The State Constitutiona! 
Convention bas been the butt of the ridicule of these men ever since 
it began its sessions. They openly said that they would defeat its 
amendments looking toward reform by 50,000 majority, and “ more 
if necessary ””—the most insolent notification that Philadelphians 
had then received of the power of the ring, though since then 
another has been given them in the majorities accorded by the count 
ers to Judge Gordon and the tainted Mackey respectively. The 


Convention paid no attention to the threats of the ring until the last 
day of October, when it had completed its chief work and arrived 
at the making of an ordinance which should provide for the method 
After making provision for the 


of voting on the new constitution. 
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counties in general, a special clause was reported for Philadelphia, | personal and political trials and reverses. 
where there is now in existence a special law governing elec- | Austria and 


tions—a law under whieh the falsifying of the returns has of late 
vears been done, and done easily. The special clause named 
three Republicans and two Democrats as Commissioners to revise 
the registry, appoint election officers, and receive, count, and 
certify the votes of the city. The Philadelphia delegation in the 
Convention was at once in alarm, declared that there never bad 
been any repeating done in the city, that the ordinance was an 
insult to Philadelphia, and so on; but out of a total vote of 1138 in 
the Convention, but fifteen men were found to vote against the spe- 
cial clause. Should this ordinance stand, Philadelphia will vote to 
accept the new Constitution and it will become the fundamental law, 
‘‘ the infamous registration law” will disappear, aud momentarily at 
least the citizens will have their city in their own hands. But it is 
stated that an appeal will be made to Governor Hariranft to issue 
his proclamation declaring that this same registration law is the 
law under which the election in Philadelphia must be carried on. 
It can hardly be believed that he will venture on this. The confes- 
sion would be too open for one man to make and take the responsi- 
bility of, though the ring would not hesitate an instant. And in 
any case, What a contession it is for Pennsylvanians to listen to that 
is made by their Convention’s ordinance. 





The efforts of the Legitimist delegation to bring the Comte de 
Chambord to reason have, it is now announced, totally failed. He 
has written a letter, and insisted en its publication, in which he de- 
clares in substance that anybody who supposed that he was capable 
of entering into a compromise of any kind on any subject was greatly 
mistaken; that he would not coucede anything to the spirit of the 
age; and that, in short, France must take him, if at all, just as he 
was, and that it was through him only that she could be saved. 
The letter has raised him in people’s estimation morally, but has 
damned him asa politician, and has almost reduced the Monarebists 
todespair. They still maintain stoutly, however, that they have 
got the requisite majority in the Assembly, and they treat any indi- 
vations that the tide of fecling is running against them as so many 
proofs that they must by hook or by crook save the country from 
Radicalism. MacMahon evideutly sympathizes with them, and yet be- 
haves with extraordinary discretion and reticence. He helps the Legiti- 
mists, however, in the old way, by suspending Republican newspa- 
pers, and by postponing the elections to fill vacancies to the utmost 
legal limit—six months. ‘The Siecle is now under the van for report- 
ing a speech of Gambetta’s. The Marshal’s military reputation, by 
the way, has been considerably raised by the last volume of the 
German official history of the war, which describes his retreat after 
Forbach as a masierpiece of strategy, and confesses frankly that he 
defeated Moltke’s calculations, and got off so cleanly and deftly that 
not only did Prince Frederic Charles fail to cut him off as ordered, 
but the flower of the German cavalry failed even to “ feel” him. 


The quarrel between the Catholic prelates and the crown in 
Prussia has entered on a new phase. Archbishop Ledochovski 
continues so contumacious that the Government proposes to have 
him dismissed by the new ecclesiastical court, and the Old-Catholic 
Bishop Reinkens of the same diocese put in, in his stead, as the only 
lawful bishop of the diocese, and therefore the only one authorized 
to receive ollicial communications from the Pope. Should Ledoehoy- 
ski continue to officiate after his deposition, it is considered pro- 
bable that the Government will procure legislation at the nex: ses- 
sion of Parlizment empowering it to imprison in all such cases. 
The official paper charges the whole of the Prussian Catholie pre- 
lates with *‘ disobedience, resistance, and rebellion.” 


King John of Saxony, who died last week in his seventy-third 
year, was something more than a mere king. He was a man of 
delicate temperament, refined taste, and studious disposition. The 
trade of royalty was not suited to him, and his reign, which began’ 
in 1854, when he unexpectedly succeeded his brother, was full ot 


| 


{ 


| court, and her rulers lost all but the shadow of kingship. 
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In the struggle between 
russia his sympathies and his hopes led him to take 


His kingdom virtually lost its independ 


Fe | 
vy slae. 


part with the losin 
ence; his own authority and intluence as a ruler were greatly 
diminished, and he was forced to accept conditions which he could 
not but keenly feel as humiliating to bimself and his family. Saxony 
in becoming a subordinate portion of the German Enupire lost 
little that was worth preserving, but the lustre departed from her 
i King 
John accommodated himself to the change of position with dignity 
and manliness. He made no useless resistance to foree that he 
could not withstand, and he found suppert under his calamities in 
religion and in his favorite studies. His qualities were not such 
as to awaken an enthusiastic devotion toward him in his people 
but he secured from them the respect he deserved. Of his rant 
and services as a scholar we have spokes in another place. He 
is sueceeded by a son who does not inherit his literary tastes, but 
said to be a respectable soldier. He won some reputation att 
of a corps in the Franeo-German war; but in the case of princes i 
difficult to apportion the eredit due to them individually, and th 
due to their staff and subordinates, 


\ prince wins credit ea 


The most striking phase, in an historie point of view, of the 
flict between the Syllabus and modern civilization, 
recent correspondence between the Pope and the Emperor Wilia 
It is not so Very recent after ; 
August 7 ; 


isters had returned to celebrate the victory of Sedan. ‘Lhe next 


ill, for the Pope’s letter bears ad ) 
but the Emperor waited before replying till all 

day, September 3, the reply was despatched, and at the same time 
the diploma of the Old-Catholic Bishop Reinkens was issued. Th: 
publication of both letters was withheld till the eve of the eleetious 
in Germany, and two days later the Emperor became the guest of 
the Emperor of Austria. The Pope's letter, regarded as a seriou 
attempt to influence the august personage 
or to conciliate his subjeets, is an inspired production 
that the Emperor disapproves of the Cat 


»to Whom it was addressed, 
He suggests 
! 3s instituted 
by his own Government; tells him they are endangering bis throne ; 
and says he speaks frankly because * all Who have received baptism ’ 
—even non-Catholies——** belong to the Pope.” ‘The Emperor's repis 
He reminds the Holy Father that all Gove 
measures in Prussia are suljeet to the royal 


is very vigorous. roment 
rms him 


approval: int 


‘ 


of the clerical organization to disturb the peace of the state; and 
hopes that this news will induce him to exert his authority to put 
an end to this agitation, which has nothing to do with the religion 
of Jesus Christ nor with the truth—* the truth is my banner,” the 
Pope had said. As for ** belonging ” to the Pope because he had 
been baptized, the Emperor calls attention to the Evangelical faith 
which be professes, in Common with the majority of his subject 
and which admits no mediator save Christ between them and thei 
Maker, though it ** does not prevent them trom living in peace” 
With these who do not share that faith. 


This, as has been remarked, is the tirst 


time in modern histos 
that an Emperor of Germany 


writing to the Pope, has 
and, in faet, constrained to tell him that he does not bel 
Church of which the latter is the visible head. A tritii 
which has since taken place in Rome marks, in a manner seareeh 


| a) | 


‘less forecie, the immense gulf between the past and the present of 


the Papacy. One Grassi, canon of the basilica of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, some time in September witiidrew from his office, abjured 
the Catholie religion, and turnedt Protestant. This made some sti 
in Rome, and sent the chapter of Santa Maria Maggiore, with an 
humble address, to the Pope, openly deploring the scandal and pro 
testing its own fidelity. 


summoned ty 


Somewhat later, Grassi was 
appear before the Tribunal of the Inquisition, and, this name not 
having lost all the terror of its associatiors, he at first refused to 
attend. On reflection, he concluded he had nothing to fear for his 
personal safety, and voluntarily presented himself. He was gratified 
to tind no flummery, no horrid paraphernalia, no tortures. After u 


few formalities, he was dismissed to go about bis business. 
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THE PRESS AND THE 
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1} R. A. A. LOW, at a late meeting of the Union Trust Company, | 
Jj moved a resolution, Which was adopted, ealling the attention | 
of the press to the fact that “ it is charged with a vast responsibil- 


it has the power to mitigate the prevalent distrust or to 
intensify the general alarm”; and that “ those journals of this city 
whose columns are employed to build up and sustain, and not to pull 
down and destroy, will command the highest degree of respect and 
gratitude on the part of the suffering community.” This was a very 
timely hint, and we have no doubt will be taken in good part by 
those to whom it was addressed. The prevalent distrust has un- 
doubtedly been spread and intensified by high-colored newspaper 
accounts of its phenomena, and this not intentionally, either, but 
through what may be called the habit of sensational writing and 
sensational typography. As long as the public buys more papers 
when it is excited than when it is calm, editors and reporters will 
have to be almost more than human to refrain from putting even 
commonplace facts in the most striking light; and the tendency in 
this direction is daily increased by the fact that sensational writing 
has ceased to be a vice, and has become an honored and highly- 
paid calling. The commercial world is suffering to-day simply 
the reporter’s lens is directed to it, not because the 
magnifying power of the lens is now in any degree increased. The 
most respectable men in the community, as well as the lovers of 
notoriety, have, during the last ten years, made a practice of sub- 
mitting themselves in the frankest way to be questioned by newspa- 
per emissaries, often at their own houses, concerning both their pub- 
lie and private affairs, and it is therefore not surprising if the notion 
of privacy or discretion, and even of propriety, has vanished from 
the reporter’s mind, and he feels that he carries a general warrant 
to look into everybody’s books and papers. The newspapers are 
in this particular, as in others, no worse and no better than the com- 
munity requires them to be. The consequences of embellishment 
and sensation-mongering are just now more serious than usual, but 
the character of the work has not changed, and will not change, as 
long as the public enjoys it, as it really does. 

There is one lesson of the panic, however, which has an im- 
portant bearing on this point, and which the public as well as the 
press will do well to take to heart, and that is, that it is not possible 
in our day to confine a panic to any one large and important field of 
business. When the present crisis was brought on by the failure of 
Jay Cooke & Co., a storm of pitiless indignation was poured on the 
heads of railroad speculators and stock-jobbers. The newspapers 
and the merchants and professional men united in denouncing 
them, and even went so far as to express gratification that they had 
been overtaken in the midst of their sin. The panic was very gen- 
erally declared to be a ‘‘ Wall-Street affair,” with which the rest of 
the community need not concern itself, and the fall of stocks was 
treated as a clear gain to legitimate investors. Indeed, for a week 
or two a “ railroad man” who had not failed was treated somewhat 
as a criminal escaping his due. Nothing was left unsaid to bring 
railroad property into disrepute, or, in other words, to depreciate 
it, and render it difficult to sell it or borrow money on it; and all 
this apparently in the firm belief that it was possible to dissociate 
it from the other property of the country, and that the dry-goods 
trade, and iron trade, and all the other trades could prosper while 
stocks were falling, and brokers “‘ bursting up,” and railroad-build- 
ers stopping their work. The horror of “‘ speculators” which broke 
forth on every side was rendered all the more remarkable by the 
vagueness of the term “speculation,” and by the exceeding difficulty 
that any of us would experience in laying our hands on an Ameri- 
can citizen, either among the laborers, or capitalists, or newsboys, or 
bishops, who has not at some time endeavored by hook or by crook 
to become possessor of a piece of property for the. purpose or in the 
hope of selling it at an advance. Indeed, nothing in the 
way of moral distinctions is less plainly marked than the line 
which separates the Wall-Street “operator” from: the great 
the community in his views as to the proper mode of mak- 
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ing money, and it is just this vagueness and indefiniteness which 


| most contributes to produce the cant which usually attends a panic. 


The absence of any sure way of knowing a wicked speculator from 
the common run of speculators, makes all the latter vociferous in 


| denouncing everybody who speculates at all, and in pretending that 





they would as soon cut off their right hands as hold anything for a 
rise. A striking illustration of the lengths to which this kind of 
audacity may be carried is afforded at this moment by the per- 
formances of a most notorious advertiser and vendor of the trashy 
bonds of new railroad companies, on many of which he has levied 
blackmail. After helping, to the best of his ability, to fill the drawers 
of the poor with worthless securities, he is at this moment as busy and 
as loud as anybody in denouncing railroad-builders and speculators, 
and in wailing over “ watered stock,” a species of property which he 
seems to regard with positive loathing. 

The fact is that railroad securities represent about $3,000,600,000 
of money actually invested, some of it belonging to foreigners, some 
to Americans. From part of this-a large income is derived; from 
the rest of it a large income is expected some day or other. A very 
considerable portion of these securities, whether yielding revenue or 
not, have come during the last twenty years to play a very im- 
portant and useful part in commerce by being deposited as pledges 
for loans, not for speculative purposes simply, but for the legitimate 
wants of trade. ‘They save a large body of business men the trouble 
of getting their notes endorsed when borrowing from banks, and 
they save banks the trouble of making examinations into credit. 
To discredit them violently and suddenly and sweepingly, as in 
the present panic, is therefore to cause payment of an 
enormous amount of borrowed money to be demanded suddenly 
from persons who did not expect to be called upon to pay 
it, and to whom payment on a falling market means ruin. It 
upsets the calculations of another body of persons who expected 
to borrow on these securities, in case: they needed money, 
and causes an instant suspension or contraction of their opera- 
tions. It also spreads intense alarm among that vast bedy of 
quiet investors all over the country who derive the whole or a por- 
tion of their income from railroad bonds or stocks, and causes them 
to restrict their purchases and hoard their ready cash. And, though 
last not least, it stops railroad construction and extension, and 
diminishes railroad traffic, thus striking at the iron trade a deadly 
blow. In short, as we now see, and as we pointed out in these 
columns a month ago, we have only to assail railroads and railroad 
securities for a very few weeks to bring every branch of industry to 
the verge of ruin, to fill every household with dismay, and to 
destroy abroad the credit or power of borrowing money to which 
so much of our past prosperity has been due, and from which so 
much of our future prosperity must come. The perennial wail over 
our “foreign indebtedness” has come from men who have never 
seriously considered in what condition the United States would be 
to-day if we had to depend for the development of our immense 
resources on the slow and scanty results of our own saving. 

It is to be hoped that the lesson which was at last brought home 
to the public mind by the great peril of last Saturday will not be 
speedily forgotten. All industries in our day stand or fall together. 
We cannot attack one without endangering all others, and our aim 
about railroads should be so to reform their management that 
they may become not worse but better investments, and that the 
flow of capital into them may stimulate competition, and thus bring 
about that adjustment of rates to popular requirements for which, 
as American politics now are, or are likely to be, it is useless to ask 
at the hands of the Government. 


MINISTERS OF FINANCE. 
1 ge late attempt to resume payment in silver, and the subsequent 
explanations of its failure issued by the Treasury, have excited 
a good deal of merriment; but they have also, coupled with the per- 
formances of the Department in the matter of “the reserve,” caused 
a good deal of alarm and mortification to a very large portion cf the 
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community. We think the news from Washington—of the truth of 
which we know nothing —that a change was impending in the Secre- 
taryship, gave a good deal of relief to many anxious minds. If the 
Treasury was now what it was from the last war with England down 
to the outbreak of the rebellion —that is, a place in which the taxes 
were received, and applied, under the direction of Congress, to the 
current expenses of the Government, it would make comparatively 
jittle difference who managed it, provided he was honest. But the 
financial policy which was adopied in eG] has raised the Secretary 
from the position of a sort of payi 1z-teller, or head clerk, into that of 
a Minister of Finance of the European type, with enormous discre- 
tionary powers over the banks and the currency of the country, and 
even the fortunes of its merchants and traders. He can build a 
bank up by his deposits, or save it from ruin by his indulgence; he 
can, as he now asserts, change the value of all property by inflating 
or contracting the currency ; he can make the fortunes of his friends 
by timely information as to his intentions with regard to the sale of 
gold or purchase of bonds; and he can ruin any man engaged in 
foreign trade by the use of the army of spies and informers who now 
watch the importers at all the great seaports. No minister of 
finance has indeed exercised such powers in Europe since 1789. 
Something like them was to be found in France under the old 
régime, but yet nothing equal to them. Had Turgot wielded the 
authority which an inscrutable Providence lodged in the hands of 
Boutwell and Richardson, that great man might have saved the 
monarchy from ruin, and his country from eighty years of bloody 
and wasteful revolution. 

Now the extraordinary thing in the history of our financial sys- 
tem is that at the very moment when it entered on its phase of 
greatest difficulty—the phase in which cold payment and adjust- 
ment took the place of hot and lavish outlay—there should have 
been a distinct and well-marked decline in the character and capa- 
city of our financiers. There are two classes of national financiers, 
both of which have made a considerable figure in the world. One is 
composed of men who have, as bankers or foreign merchants, had 
practical and personal experience of the way in which human 
nature, impelled by the desire of gain, acts under varying con- 
ditions of trade and industry, and of the mode in which it meets or 
evades attempts to interfere with it by legislation. The other is 
composed of men who, without personal familiarity with the opera- 
tions of commerce, have brought trained intellects to the study of 
the financial experience of the civilized nations, and have made. 
generalizations from it for legislative use. To the former class has 
belonged a host of great names. Its members founded and governed, 
during several glorious centuries, the republics of Florence, Genoa, 


and Venice in the Middle Ages. ‘To modern finance it has 
contributed the Rothschilds, Hopes, Barings, Ricardo, Cobden, 


Bright, Chevalier, and others who, if not ministers themselves, have 
exerted a powerful influence on the financial policy of modern 
nations. That they have not played a more active and prominent 
part in politics is largely due to the fact that successful banking 
and trading is too absorbing a pursuit, in the earlier years of a man’s 
vareer, to render devotion to politics possible. To the other class 
belong Turgot, Adam Smith, Hamilton, Gallatin, Peel, Gladstone, 
and Chase. None of these men were bred to business; but they 
were all men trained to study, and who made themselves masters 
of that wonderful story—the efforts of the "human race, from the 
dawn of history, to provide itself with an efficient and economical 
machinery for the exchange of its commodities. No man who has 
thoroughly familiarized himself with this record, and seeks to draw 
from it, not support for @ priori crotchets of his own, but guidance 


for an unbiassed mind, can go very far wrong; and none of these | 


great men did go very far wrong, considering the conditions under 
which they labored. The one whose policy is still open to most 
question, and receives most criticism, is Mr. Chase; and there are 
some parts of his poliey which we should be sorry to defend. But 
then it is due to him, and to everybody else to whose lot it has fallen 
to provide funds for a gigantic war, to say that during a struggle 
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in which the existence of a nation or of a government is 
no minister can be a financier simply ; he is always, 
ways and means, more than half a fighting man, and comes inevi- 
tably to share the feelings of the general in the field, and consider 
every expedient lawful and safe which promises the defeat of the 
enemy. Consequently, no minister has ever passed through that 
ordeal yet without doing many things which, when looked at after- 
wards with a purely economical eye, merited condemnation. Mr. 
Chase was no more fortunate than any of his predecessors. But he 
was nevertheless a statesman; he had a wide view and large aims, 
and had the respect of a man who has been trained in a laborious 
and logical and learned calling, for the work and experience of those 
who had gone before him. 


at stake, 
when devising 
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When the time came to bring the country back to the ways 
of peace, to restore the connection between its monetary system and 
that of the rest of the world, and adopt the burden of taxacion 
hastily assumed during the war to the shoulders of quiet industry, 
we needed not less of the right kind of talent and experience for the 
management of the finances, but more. We needed, in short, a first- 
rate man of either of the two classes we have named, and the Pre 
dent, to do him justice, seems at the outset to have had s 
idea vaguely in his mind, but, as in some others of his reformatory 
aims, he was unable to carry it out. The result was that he h ded 
the Treasury over to a kind of man whose appearance may be said 
to have constituted an absolute novelty in political tinance that is, 
a man who had no financial experience of his own, and openly 
scorned the teachings of financial history. Mr. Boutwell’s comm 
cial experience was that of the keeper of a small retail siore i: 
country town—we do not mention this as an imputation, but as a 
fact. Whatever time he had to spare from the cave of this establish. 
ment, whose operations were not complicated, he devoted to the 
pursuit which has ever since 1846 been called * polities,” and which 
he himself bore a prominent part in introducing into this country. 


Before that period, ‘ polities” was a term usually appli to the 
consideration and passage of measures having for Ret ye 
improvement of the machinery of government, the better protect in 
of individual rights, the better distribution of taxation, the better 
administration of justice; and ‘“‘a statesman” was a man to whom 
party, and the offices in its gifts, were simply bits of machinery for 
the embodiment of certain ideas in legislation. Not long after that 
year the new school, of w hich Mr. Boutwell was an active leader, 
triumphed, and they made “ politics” what it is now—the art of 
multiplying and distributing offices. ‘They created as many as possi- 
ble, and made them elective and the terms short, and in this way gave 
a ‘politician ” full occupation in getting himself chosen or getting 
his friends chosen, and preparing for re-election, so that he had 
no time left for the consideration of questions of government. The 
result was that, as we all know, the old breed of statesmen which 
began with the framers of the Constitution, and some few members 
of which have survived until our own day, who studied subjects, and 
had ideas; which they urged, and to which they were devoted, 
about taxation, and currency, and foreign policy, and civil and 
criminal jurisprudence, have disappeared from the political arena. 
The modern politician is a man who takes care not to have ideas of 
his own on any subject; he has as many of the ideas of his party as 
it requires him to have, but not one to spare, and advoeates thein 
as long as it calls upon him to do so; but personal connection 
of a public man with certain lines of policy is rare, and grows 
rarer. We consequently have leading “‘ statesmen *—Mr. Conkling 
is a good specimen of them—who controi the polities of great States, 
exert a powerful influence on the Administration, and wield its 
patrovage, and hold a first claim to its leading ofiices, who ! 


me such 


* 
MVE 


never been the authors or promoters of any measures of legislation, 
and have never been prominently connected with any particular set 


of opinions or with any great question, home or foreign. 
business is the management of canvasses 
conduct of intrigues and counter-intrigues. 

well belongs, and he does it credit. 


Their sole 
and elections and the 
To this class Mr. Bout- 
He is shrewd, adroit, ha: d- 





headed, sure of his game in all political manceuvres, an expert 
to deal with, and a profound disbeliever 


in anv experience or generalization outside his own walk. He 


managed his little store honestly and suecessfully, without the aid 
of boo on fi nee, and he got to be Governor of Massachusetts 
without studying the science of government, and it is not wonder- 
ful that it was impossible to convinee him during his stay in the 


freasury that there was anything, of which he was ignorant, tha tit 
uld be well for him to know. It would be interesting, and we 
think it would be easy if we had the space to spare for it, to show 
his poliey with regard to the public debt, and the curious jumble 
of ideas about the currency which be has more than once produced 
in speeches and lectures, are those which one might expect @ priori 
grow up in the mind of a frugal and upright retail dealer. 
Mr. Boutwell’s appointment as Minister of Finance at a pecu- 
iarlv trying time was, however, explicable by reference to his 
ingularly suceessful political career, which would naturally make 
an impression on the mind of aman as new to civil affairs as General 
(;rant was 
\ir. Richardson was a country lawyer, filling the honorable office of 
judge of probate in a country town, when Mr. Boutwell carried him 
to Washington as Assistant-Secretary of the Treasury. His financial 
training must have begun at this period, and it can hardly be 
said to have been begun under a great master. It is, therefore, not 
wonderful that, when he was left in possession of the Treasury, we 
should have been treated to the series of indiscretions and mistakes 
wd bits of vacillation which have culminated in the “resumption” 
in silver of which the newspapers are making so much fun. We have 
no desire to give pain to as worthy aman as we believe Mr. Richard- 
on to be; but he must himself see that he is in his present posi- 
tion greatly out of place, and he must see, too, that the school of 
financiers to which he and Mr Boutwell belong is hardly suited 
to the situation in which we find ourselves. We trust, too, that the 
re he President is going to put in a great merchant who is 
F avy th the operations of trade and the laws which regulate 
fue’ flow and value of money, is well founded. Political financiers 
are in our day a bad bargain, and no man is fitted to be the finance 


‘The selection of his suecessor is very much less so. 


minister of a country like this, whose foreign commerce amounts to 
a thousand millions per annum, aud which uses several hundred 
millions of foreign capital, who is not as familiar with the processes 
and conditions of international exchange as with his multiplication 
table. 


ENGLAND. 
Lonvon, October 17, 1873. 
TT HERE is one amusement which never seems to pall among English-speak- 
ing races, and that is what is called in Africa palavering. ,Englishmen 
of all sorts and conditions dearly love “playing at Parliament,” and as an 
ACK 
Hament in the brief vacation is never so happy as when he is addressing 


vr always goes to the play when he is not on the stage, a member of Par- 


somebody or other on public affairs, or assisting at the discussicy of a “ con- 
gress.” When all has been said about their fussy and pragmatical airs, and 
their visionary programmes, it must be added that their congresses do bring 
a number of active and able minds together, intent upon the solntion of the 
nteresting and important problems of civilization, and that they con- 
tribute in no mean measure to the promotion of that energetic publie spirit 
interested enthusiasm for the commougood which are the life aad soul 
ic liberty, and the secret of stability in modern societies and institu- 
Social Science Congress is gathering to itself year after year 
more and more of the thoughtful wisdom and good-will of unprofessional and 
even professional politicians. Its papers are more and more direct and practical 


nt ms, and it would not be difficult to point to its peaceful conquests on 
fhe statute-book, The Church Congress is a neutral territory, upon which 
Hil Low, Ritualist and Evangelical, are invited to meet and confer 
with « guished laymen upon the. mé@es and means of promoting the 
ntere d developing the influence of the pulpit and the altar among all 
ranks of seciety, and replacing a church-rate by voluntary devotion. It was 

e not to perceive in the general current of the papers and addresses 
in uneasy consciousness that, in spite of the splendor of the new eccelesi- 
wtical edifices throughout the country, of the proposed benefactions of 


ealthy and powerful patrons of the revival of ecclesiastical fervor, aud of the 
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| are not quite agreed. 


' Liberal party dislike his theological and ecclesiastical tastes and twang ; 
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feverish activity and ardor of the rival schools of theology, the days of the 
Establishment were numbered, and that its internal dissensions were rending 
it to pieces. The Bishop of Oxford is painfully anxious to disabuse the work- 
ing-classes of the potion that the Church is on the side of the landowner and 
the capitalists in questions of wages and strikes; and Canon Girdlestone, 
who has proved himself the practical friend of the poor agricultural laborer, 
strengthened the Bishop’s appeal to popular sympathies by the evidence of 
his own example. The prevailing opinion of the Congress was in favor of a 
benevolent neutrality, or rather a wise abstention from interference in secu- 
lar disputes. Mr. Freeman, the historian, who is nothing if not archeologi- 
cal, insisted on the restoration-of cathedrals to their ancient importance, 
whether in their offices of public worship or as centres of theological learu- 
ing and discipline. But the most palpable hit was made by a Manchester 
alderman, who, fortified by his own experience as a tradesman, urged the 
bishop and clergy to “ go in for” showy and attractive ritual. candles, vest- 
ments, incense, processions, and the rest of it, while the Hildebrand of the 
west country, Archdeacon Denison, unhappily thrown away upon a Somer- 
setshire parish, called a meeting of his own by special ticket to protest 
against his own bishop’s authority in withdrawing the license of a Roman- 
izing curate, and shook a cudgel at the head of a speaker of opposite views 
who had somehow or other found his way into the company, and had the 
audacity to rise to propose an amendment. 

These episodes and diversions made the Church Congress much livelier 
than the Social Science gathering; but whether weak brethren were edified 
by the proceedings, or the respect of the ‘‘ masses’’ was conciliated by the 
Archdeacon’s rebellious and despotic cudgel, is quite another question. The 
meetings of the Congressional and the Baptist Unions, which followed the 
Church Congress, were less dramatic in their incidents, and perhaps less 
remarkable for the culture and quality of their audiences ; but, at all events, 
they met and parted in peace and harmouy, and more in the spirit of primi- 
tive Christians than of a mediseval council. When, indeed, one compares 
these ecclesiastical and congregational parliaments with the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, one is struck with the utter and fan- 
tastie unreality that pervades the former, and the perfect clearness and calm- 
ness of the latter’s motions and debates. There is a need of faith as of love 
in the instincts of mankind which the representatives of the Church and her 
sects altogether fail to satisfy ; there is a need of wider knowledge of nature’s 
laws, to which the representatives of science appeal without exciting, deri- 
sion, ever when, as sometimes happens, the physiologists or the geographers 
The most interesting paper at the Bradford meeting 
was Dr. Ferrier’s account of his investigations into the functions of the brain, 
and his discovery, by a series of dissections, of the localized action of certain 
portions of the brain upon the nervous system and those muscular move- 
ments which in mankind are classified as operations of the will. Captain 
Markham’s arrival lent a vivid intergst to the discussions in the Geography 
Section on Arctie research, and especially the Polaris expedition. 

Politics proper have vot subsided into quiescence during the recess. It 
has been an unusually active season of electioneering, and the result of the 
contests at Bath and Taunton has revived the drooping spirits of Ministerial- 
ists, if it has not restored confidence to the Cabinet. Captain Hayter’s suc- 
cess at Bath, however, was in point of fact a success of local influence skil- 
fully plied, of electioneering tactics, and of the personal popularity of the 
candidate. Mr. Forsyth, his Conservative opponent, is an accomplished 
scholar and a successful lawyer; but he is rather a chamber counsel than 
an advocate, and more like a learned professor than a lawyer who goes into 
the House of Commons to qualify himself by party services and speeches for 
promotion. Don’t believe that Mr. Disraeii’s slashing letter to “ My dear 
Grey,” in the style of an election speech of fifty years ago, and probably not 
intended for publication, had anything to do in “ turning the tide” against 
the Tory candidate. The tide was turned already, for Bath is essentially a 
Radical borough, and party spirit runs high there upon oceasion. I am as 
far as possible from admirmg the virulent, confidential rhetoric of the leader 
of the Opposition, but I much donbt whether even its publication was so 
mistaken as the Liberals suppose. It sums up, in a few stinging sentences 
that will stick in the average British elector’s memory, a great many items 
of the dissatisfaction and discontent that do undoubtedly prevail far and wide 
in the country, aud even in Liberal constituencies. The army, the navy. 
the universities, the charitable foundations, the shipping interest, the raii- 
way interest, the licensed victuallers, the farmers, the working-classes, the 
Church, and the Noneonformists, are all for various and perhaps contradic- 
tory reasons disaffected towards the Cabinet. Mr. Gladstone is perhaps 
paying the penalty of the prodigious popularity that swept him into power 

five years ago, and still more of the incessant and nauseous adulation of his 
organ in the London press. The rationalistic and philosophic sectiov of the 
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ardent Protestants dislike his casuistry and his coquettings with ultramon- 
tanism in Ireland; and all the propertied classes distrust his restless and 
disturbing passion for change, and feel the ground crumbling beneath them 
The average Englishman prefers stabil- 
ity and security to all things, and he believes Mr. Gladstone’s régime to be 
fatal to stability and security. 
pretty generally regarded as sentimentalists or prigs 
which of these two categories the British elector 
there is extreme 
these griev 
existence. 
The vietory of Mr. James, the new Sclicitor-General, at Taunton, was 
a genuine triumph for the Government, in the face of a most unfair and 
unusual contest for a seat vacated by bis acceptance of a law office. But it 
must not be forgotten that Mr. James has shone in Parliament rather for his 
independence than for his devotion to Mr. Gladstone, and has not only eon- 


And as to the rest of the Cabinet, they are 
and it is hard to decide 


lates 


} 
né 


most. Of course, 
injustice, exaggeration, and unreasonableness in many of 
ances and complaints. I content myself with recording their 


spicuously differed from the Government, but from an extreme section of the 
Liberal party, upon more than one point. He has partly won his promotion 
by his suceess at the bar and, what is much rarer in a lawyer, his extraordi- 
nary success in a Parliament where he has shown himself something more 
and better than a nisi-prius orator. His pleasant personal qualities have won 
him many friends among all parties, and he is a favorite at bis club and in 
London society, as he is at Taunton, where he appeared for the first time 
five years ago, unknown except as a rising barrister. His opponent the 
other day is a gallant officer, who served with much distinction in the 
Crimea; he belongs to an old Somersetshire family, in the neighborhood of 
Taunton, and his father was one of the most popular leaders of the Western 
bar. 
ideas together when he is on his legs; he resides in London, and has really 


But he himself is scarcely capable of putting two sentences or two 


no local influence at Taunton ; and he incurred some ridicule by being attended 
during his electoral contest by a spokesman, in the shape of Mr. Alfred Aus- 
tin, a poet and a journalist of considerable merit, but who bad also been an 
unsuccessful candidate in former years at Taunton. He complains, it scems, 
that a hundred and more Tories who promised to vote for him stayed away 
from the ballot urns. No doubt they repudiated the sharp practice of con- 
testing a seat under such circumstances, and sacrificed their principles to a 
love of fair play. 

The coming political event is the speech which Mr. Bright has undertaken 
to deliver to his constituents at Birmingham pvext week. 
disappoint his Radical constituents; for Mr. Bright 
responsibilities of office, but the risks of over-exertion and excitement to a 
shattered nervous system. The plain fact is that he has never fully recovered 
from the attack which compeiled his retirement into private life, and that he 
is neither equal to public speaking nor to ministerial functions. His motives 
in joining the Cabinet at this critical moment, with an odious and jamentable 
Ashantee war on hand, and an unsettled quarrel with the Nonconformists, 
must be supremely disinterested ; how far he will strengthen a shaky admin- 
istration remains to be proved. 


It will prebably 


not only feels the 














Correspondence. 





“DARWINISM” AND NATURALISTS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: As the Nation has done me the unexpected honor to notice my 
views, or supposed views, on Darwinism in two distinct articles in its nuinber 
of October 16, I may claim permission, not on personal grounds, but in the 
interests of science, to say a few words on a subject which seems to be of 
some interest to your readers, and which I regard as of no little present im- 
portance. 

In the discussion in the Evangelical Alliance mentioned in your “ Notes,” 
the question put to me was not whether I believed in the Darwinian theory, 
but whether that theory is necessarily antagonistic to Holy Scripture. In 
auswer, I stated that the doctrine of evolution, when carried out to its full 
and Jogical consequences, appeared to me to be subversive even of theism; 
but that Darwinism, as expounded by its great author, seemed to require the 
creation of at least a few species. I further stated that natural selection, as 
applied to the origin of varieties and races, has an unquestionable scientific 
value, though its importance, even in this, is probably overrated by its en- 
thusiastic advocates ; but that, as applied to the origin of species and of man, 
it is not only opposed to the Biblical account of 
scientific proof. These theses I endeavored to support by such illustrations 
as occurred to me at the moment, at the same time cautioning my auditors 
against the error that all species received by naturalists must necessarily be 
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creation, but destitute of 














good species in the sense 


to the writer of Genesis the doctrine that all species were 





same way. which cannot be his words. Of cow 


the short newspaper reports could not give perfect notion of t! 


treatinent, aud the portions of sentences you bave qu 


any 
ted give no clue tomy 











meaning. 

To the temperate condemnation of my little popular book, the ‘Story o1 
the Earth,’ by your reviewer 1 can make no objection, except that under the 
title of the “ Attitude of Working Naturalists toward Darw sn one 
would have expected a reference to other publicat than t e has 
treated of. More especially I would commend to h itt tion the erushing 
refutation of the theory of derivation in Barraude’s recent memoir on the 
Trilobites, the author of which. as a palwontologist, e lv stat at lea 
on a level with any of those whose somewhat timid support of this theory 
your reviewer eulogizes. Even in my own case he might have refer 
under the heading which he has chosen, not so much to the statements made 
in a popular work, and in reference merely to the applic mn of evolut to 
the ease of man to 1 i ent as Ww i i 
moirs on the Post-plioce: e shells and the Deve i ) is t \ 
if I am not mistaken, he would have found h isn CU 
worker, more at home than in the treatment of thi stion \ the 
remote ancestors were apes. J. 4 DAWSON 


McGiur CoL__eak, MONTREAL, Oct, 28, 18738 


THE SAMANA BAY COMPANY 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 








Str: An editorial article upon the Samana Bay D \ ye 
of the 23d inst. contains some errors of fact, which you will a 
rect; and some errors of opinion, which you will perhaps ] to con 
trovert. 

The gist of your article is this: ** That the barb population ot the 
interior of Santo Domingo are now in arms ag t cir lent B 
and threaten to descend on Samana Bay aud ¢ is they 
regard them, to whom he has conveyed so much Domini *. that Bac 
cannot defend the Company to which he has granted h wonderful priv 
leges; that therefore the Company is urging our Gov t rrotect 
them. This is erTOUCOUS As a whole, and erroneous ‘ - ibe 
“barbarous population of the interior” are not now ive oI 
arms against Baez. You have been misled, proba y rep pread p 
posely by parties in Hayti, who have an “est to ) ’ 
ing our press, and do mislead it syst tically. You suggest the idea that 
the Company’s possessions and its s s have been in danger of being 
assailed and driven out by the barbarous popalation of the interior of Santo 
Domingo, and of course will always be so endangered. Thisidea, put forth by 
an authority so eminent as yours, may do the Company harm; and, as it is 
not justified by facts, should be corrected. The C is diffienlties 
enough to overcome in shape of steru rea sat aud ld not have 
added to them any ia the shape of popular p i groundless appre 
hensiens. The facts are as follows: In Ang sand of 
Dominican exiles and roving military adve rers, W those regions 
swarm, congregated in Harti, with the purpose of getting up an invasion of 
Santo Domings, and, if possible, provoking an insurrection. As usual, 
they found aid and comfort in that country Some of freebooti 
tastes, joined by a few Haytiaus, crossed the mountains into the territory of 
Santo Domingo; others, filidusters of piraticeal turn, went along the coast by 
boats, all plundering as they went. They gathered in the western province 
which bas long been debatable land or disputed terri \ ind induced, by 
threats and promises, some Dominican chiefs and starving soldiers to jon 
them, and attempted an expedition into the province of Sebao. 

l September 25, 


I have a letter from President Baez dated Santo Domingo, $ 


in which he “To counteract American luenee, wl! 


Says: 


net know to be so sma'l as it appears to be, the Haytian Government bas 
again attempted to suborn some of the military chiefs of the northeast 
The defection of a few of these, bought by Haytian money (or that of 
some other power), and the actnal presencc said territory of some insu 

cents, armed and equipped, caused from the fourth to the fifth of the mont! 
an vlarn yr state ol attairs in the Sebvao. Nevertheles ( ’ p and tne 


population, always loyal to our Government, came to the rescue ; and on the 


11th, tl 


or prisoners 






} 7 + { } 4 Lei] xt TETT LA 
ree bloody and decided attacks, all of those not killed, wounded, 
Ral vn 
fled | 


our Government triumphed completely ; a 


aiter 
‘ecipitately over the border into Hayti.” ‘The arms of 
din six davs after there was no 
vestige seen here of that so-called rebellion organized abroad with so much 
eare and cost.” 


Private correspondents confirm this statement. All has been quiet ever 








since Moreover, the Peninsula of Samana was not endangered or even 

threatened. The disturbances were in a distant province. No settler in 

Samana dreamed of any danger; least of all, that of being “ cleaned out.” 

Owing to location and configuration, the Peninsula is impregnable against 

P but a regular and formidable army, supported by a fleet. Besides, its 

! ho are mostly descendants of colored settlers and refugee 

the United States, are unanimously and earnestly in favor of the 

‘ of the Peninsula by the Company. So strong is the feeling 

t n that their pre sperity and all their interests will be protected by 

{ ( that they would, if need be, resist a!l invaders—even Baez 
hit 

Next, you say that “as Baez has not even the power to protect the 

( yearn ey ie “urging our Government todo so,” and that “ Dr. 


Howe, Mr. Fabens, and Mr. O'Sullivan have come to Washington to urge our 
Government to protect them.” 

First, the Company possessions have not been endangered or even threat- 
Second, they have not appealed to Baez for protection against inva- 
Third, they have not appealed to our Government to do so. Dr. 


ened. 
sion. 
Howe has not had the misfortune to be in Washington for two years, and 
trusts to be long spared from being there. Mr. O’Sullivan has no more to do 
with the management of the Company than your “* devil” has, perhaps a 
Mr. Fabens was in Washington, but with no such purpose. 
Finally, vou say “‘ that the Company should imitate its great prototype, 
the East India ( ompany, and defend itself, sword in hand, against the bar- 
If it does, we shall all be proud of it.” Precisely so; and if the Com- 


trifle less. 


barians. 


ts ext 


pany ge icated from its present embarrassment at home, and selects 
out of the thousands of eager applicants for emigration only two hundred 
sturdy Yankees, and fairly settles them on the Peuinsula with their pioughs 
, | trust that they will defend it from all barbarians, and ail 


If they do net, I 


and their riff 
others, and that they will make you “ proud of them.” 
shall be ashamed of them. Res} ectfully, 

SAMUEL G. Howr. 


Oct ber 25, 1874. 


hosTon, 


fWe can say truly that we are heartily glad that the story, 
which we found in a despatch to the Boston Advertiser, is not true, 
and wish the Company all possible suecess, as long a3 it is content 
to take care of itself. We were ready to believe that it was secking 
relief at Washington, owing to Dr. Howe’s, avowal in his letter to 
the Tribune last January, that he was eager for annexation, and 
rejoiced over the formation of the Company as “ quasi-annexation.” 

Ep. NATION. ] ie tae ll 

THE GENEVA AWARD. 


To THE Eptror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: There is one consideration which your correspondent, in the Nation 
of Oct. 23, does not mention, and yet it is one which should haye some 
weight with those who argue this question of the rights of insurers from a 
premium standpoint. A very large proportion of the marine insurance of 
this country—so large as to make the rest hardly worth mentioning—is done 
upon 
were really their own insurers. 


the mutual plan, so that the owners of the vessels and cargoes lost 
This ‘fact, brought out very clearly by one 
underwriter in a letter to the Economist, it seems to me very effectually dis- 
poses of the argument that the underwriters made money by the increased 
premium. If this increased premium had not been necessary to pay the 
losses, it would have been returned to the men who paid it in serip dividends. 
very dollar paid by the Government, therefore, to the mutual marine insur- 
anee coinpanies, goes directly back to the very men who paid these war 
as eyery 


premiums, and, year’s business is kept by itself, there would be no 


difficulty in determining to whom the money from any one of these claims 
Se ai 
! only offer these suggestions for the use of those persons whose reason- 
Met po ers are wnable to grasp the moral questions involved in an appropria- 
op, by the nation, of money awarded in trust for the payment of specified 
elai a EpIToR INSURANCE JOURNAL. 
Hantronp, Conyn., Oct. 2 


of mutual insurance companies are not, 
men who lost their ships during the war, and to 
reimburse these or their heirs, tho old accounts would, contrary to 
the practice of these companies, have to be reopened. An ac: was, 
e, passed by the last Legislature of this State, authorizing 

York Mutual Companies to take this -Ep. 


[The present members 


however, the 


course, 


The Nation. 
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A NOTE FROM DR. HALL. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In the Galaxy of the current month, which reached me this imorn- 
ing, I find myself coupled with your estimable paper in an article which [ 
need not characterize. “ A writer who is allowed to use the columns of a 
journal of the Nation's position, and, above all, of its pretonsions, has 
deemed Dr. Hall’s book [‘ Recent Exemplifications of False Philology ’] 
worthy of careful attention and even of commendation.” Of this scrieus 
fact the public is admonished by Mr. Richard Grant White, and I trust that, 
in consideration of the nexus thus indigated, you will allow me the privilege 


' of a few lines touching that singular phenomenon of urbanity. 


Mr. White, some time ago, in aletter communicated to a journal of your 
city—a letter which he very credibly states that you declined to admit into 
your coluums—compared my above-named work (the success of which has 
rather surprised me) to the barking of a pregnant, toothless bitch: 

‘**Tantidem, quasi foeta canes, sine dentibu’ latrat."’ 

In the article before me, I am said to exhibit myself as “simply a man 
born without the sense of decency, and in whose nature self-conccit takes the 
place of self-knowledge”; and I am called “ the Yahoo of literature, one of 
those creatures who, if encountered at all, must be handled without gloves, 
and—uneleanly task—‘ polished off’ for the benefit of society.” If this be 
the language of gentlemen, be my portion with—the ladies. Moreover: 
“Measured from the depth of his meanness to the height of his impudence, 
he is, indeed, an enormous creature.” Can Mr. White believe that this kind 
of writing ever harmed any one but the person who indulged in it? Re- 


| specting a point where Mr. White and his clients have not the least concep- 


| ” 
one. 





NT Oe 


tion of my very obvious meaning, the following conversational estimates of . 


me are adduced: “The fellow is a ass," and “The man’s a spluttering 
Once more, as if to discredit me, 
1 am represented as a ‘Vermont Yankee ” and as *‘ this Yankee pink of 
Angiicists.” It is not of the slightest’consequence, most assuredly, whether I 
am a Yankee or not; but itis worth while to be sure of the veracity of an 
assertion, even regarding so unimportant a matter as the place of my birth; 
and the fact happens to be that I am a native of New York. 


idiot. His evidence isn’t worth a rush.” 





To Mr. White I have never applied one unseemly epithet, and it lies quite 
beyond his ability to move me in any degree to imitate his badexample. His 
behavior under scarification is by no means a model of diguity cr even of 
fortitude. As to my numerous criticisms, he and bis aids have not *invai:- 
dated a single one of them. This IT intend to show at my leisure, and, be- 
sides, that they have often misunderstood me, and often misrepresented me. 
My ‘Modern English,’ copies of which go to America with this letter, 
is studded with incidental strictures on Mr. White’s shallow philology, and 
these, in the meanwhile, will enlighten heedful readers afresh on tho 
character of his critieal pretensions. In a letter from him which you have 
published, he predicts that this book of mine * cannot fail to be an interesting 
I thank him for his favorable anticipation ; and, in return, I wish him 
aspeedy restoration to that peace of mind, serenity of temper, and dispas- 
siopateness of judgment by which it was benevolently inspired. 

Your obedient servant, FitzepWArD HAL. 

Hi.t House, MARLEsForD, WicknamM Market, Oct. 8, 1873. 











\V I are requested to announce for Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. that their 

projected International Review will appear six times a year, being 
changed from a quarterly to a bi-monthly.—tThere are fifteen Brazilian 
students at Cornell, mostly pursuing courses in mechanical and civil engin- 
eering. They appear to have united in establishing a monthly journal in the 
Portuguese language, called Aurora Brasileira, with a view to its cireula- 
tion in their native country. Sr. H. de Aquino is the editor. The first 
number is chiefly filled with the proceedings at the local celebration of the 
independence of Brazil on the 7th September, and the editor furnishes a 
poem on the same subject. Prof. Ch. Fred. Hartt begins a series of artiel:s 
on Indian (Tupi) myths. There is an earnestness about this literary venture 
which recommends it pleasautly. We have received from Seribner & Co. 
the first number of Mrs, M. M. Dodge’s magazine for children, St. Nicholas. 
In appearance it recalls, though it hardly equals, the regretted River- 
side Magazine, and the publishers have borrowed from the same model a bad 
feature along with the best. We refer to the illustrations of Mr. Stephens, 
which are feeble in wit, false in drawing, and vulgar in tone. Experience 





will doubtless show that it is difficult to conduct a magazine of this sort so 
as to suit at once children who can only read large-letter monosyllubles and 
hose who have begun the study of German.—Professor W. F. Allen’s 
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selected catalogue of the Tank Library, now forming part of the Wisconsin | 


Historical Society's Library, has been printed separately from the Society's 
catalogue. It describes by title and otherwise the principal works in Dutch 
History, Books of Travel, and General History. Mr. Motley’s authorities 
are carefully pointed out.-——The Fitth Annual Report of the Peabody 
Academy of Science records some very important additions to the Musewn, 
such as remains of the Mound Builders in tie Mississippi Valley; stone and 
bone implements from the prehistoric sites of Denmark and the Swiss Lakes ; 
the very large and valuable collection of relies of the stone age in New Jer- 
sey, given by Dr. Charles C. Abbott of Trenton; some casts of ancient 


Mexican sculptures, etc., ete. “Such public institutions in the county [of 


Essex] as are willing to provide proper accommodations and are desirous of | 


forming local museums,” will receive what duplicate specimens the Museum 
can spare.——Ginn Bros. announce an edition of Balfour Stewart’s ‘ Ele- 
mentary Physics,’ with questions and exercises by Prof. G. A. Hill.—Mr. 
William F. Poole, the accomplished librarian of*the Cincinnati Public 
Library, formerly of the Boston Athenzeum, has accepted a call to the 
Publie Library of Chicago, his work of organization being nearly over at the 
former institution, and his talents in this direction being greatly needed at 
the latter. We dare say he shares the reluctance which Cincinnati naturally 
manifests in parting with him. It appears that the newspapers were mis- 
taken in sayivg that Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard, had resigned 
his position in that university. He has, we believe, been allowed an inde- 
terminate leave of absence, and will {or some time to come reside in some 
part of Southern Europe, where his wife will seek restoration to health. 





—In answer to several enquiiies, we would state that Mr. Dorman B. 
Eaton’s pamphlet on the New York judiciary may be procured of Mr. James 
Miller, 647 Broadway (price, ten cents). 
Norwich on this subject, says: 


A correspondent, writing irom 
“T wish to call attention to a statement at 
the beginning of the pamphlet, which is not literally correct, and that is, 
that prior to 1846 all the judges iu every State were appointed aud not 
elected. In Connecticut, the judges have always been elected by the General 
Assembly. In the first settlement of the State, all judicial powers were 
vested in the General Assembly. In 1711, a Superior Court of tive judges 
was constituted, consisting of the deputy governor and four assistants 
annually appointed by the legislature. Under various modifications, the 
system was continved until 1218, the members of the Court being, however, 
annually appointed by the General Assembly. In the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1818, the question most warmly discussed was the election of 
judges and their tenure of office. It was fiually fixed ‘during gocd 
behavior,’ though attempts were made to fix the term at five years, or three 
years, or during the pleasure of the General Assembly. The limitation of 
age was seventy years. The judges were elected by the General Assembly 
under this provision until 1957, when their term of office was fixed at eight 
years. It will thus be seen that the judges were never appointed in Con- 
necticut except by the election of the legislature. The advocates of con- 
stitutional reform in this State allege that an election by the legislature is 
the worst system that can be devised, as it gives more chance for political 
trading than any other.” 


—It is said that there are no text-books to be recommended for students 
in zoology. This is the refrain of Mr. Agassiz’s lecture on ‘‘ The Structure 
aud Growth of Domesticated Animals,” published by the Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture, and just reprinted in the November number of the 
American Naturalist, and also of other such discourses. Why have we not 
had, why may we not have, such text-books? In other departments of natural 
history—in geology, mineralogy, vegetable chemistry, physiclogy, and 
botany, we are fairly well supplied with American text-books, which are 
highly esteemed and mach used in the Old World as well as at home. There 
is no lack of zodlogists, comparatively, at least. 
useful work greatly outnumber the botanists. Are they doing their duty in 
this respect? Much is said, and justly (asin the address above referred to), 
of the importance and the duty on the part of the community of cherishing 


Those capable of doing 


and supporting scientific men, especially zodlogists, that they may do their 
work in research and education. 
this work aud of their duty is the preparation of fit elementary treatises, and 
their maintenance at the proper level in successive editions. We repeat 
what we had occasion to remark the other day, that “ there is too much disposi- 
tion among scientific men in this country to look upon the work of popular- 
izing science as something altogether beneath the dignity of the professional 
investigator, and thus to abandon the field to such third-rate men as pub- 
lishers may chance to pick up”; and then, we may add, to disparage or 
endeavor to dispense with all text-hbcoks, because poor ones have naturally 
sprung up like weeds in the fallow ground which should have been pre- 
occupied with better. 





It seems to us that no secondary part of 


ation. 
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= “ 
—The pastsummer has been an unprecedentedly dull one among the jour 
nalists, owing chiefly to the stand taken by the Tribune with regard to the 
“ball of discussion.” The early autumn, however, has been enlivened by a 
Vigorous argument as to the relative merits of the Louisville Courier-Journ« 
and the London Times, Mr. Heury Watterson, the editor of the Cour 
Journal, bas been travelling in E i and has writ 


sneha Curing Ms sulnmer, 


} 


yerlangd vhoringe ¢! 


home a number of letters in which he has complained warmly of the d 


ness of the British pres Since his return, he has also made an address on 


The London Times, he hint 


iy with many a Southwestern jeurnal for 





American journali s, would compare unfavor 
al vigor, point, and that pe 
! 


kind of humor which the sons of the Southwest know as “ being spiey.” B 





the great difficuliy with the Tunes is its impersonality. It is owned, edits 
though Mr, Wat 
son does not say so, that he finds it hard to understand how newspapers 
managed in this way can lire. 


and written, no one knows by whom: and we imagine 


Mr. Watterson has a very high opinion of 
. t i 


‘ 


journalism as a profession, and thinks that Shakespeare, if he were living 


pow, would be editing a paper somewhere. Going over in his mind the list 
of the successors of Shakespeare, it has occurred to him, he says, that it ' 
little singular “ that a man of such varied and large iesources, of such vier 

ous, current, and racy faculties, as Dion Boucicault, should be comparative!s 
a poor man, wandering about the world and writing plays, when he might 
be, had he bent himself that way, the editor of the London Times.” Th 

suggestion at ence brought “G.W.S.,” of the Tribune, into the discus 
sion, he saying that Mr. Watterson is totally mistaken, and 
Mr. Dion Boucicault could never have been editor of the Times, 

cause, though he has many talents, that gentleman has neither judguy 


steadiness, nor a sense of responsibility ; is a conspicuous member of tha 
band of Bohemians, to be found all over the world, who possess in perfo 
tion the opposite of these qualities—who have * wit, and some cultu 
plenty of knowledge of the wrong side of the world, views on all question 
and a familiar acquaintance with the arts which make life a failure”; and 
finaily, that Mr. Boucicault, had he been editor of the Times, would have 
“edited the Times into bankruptey in a twelvemonth.” 

—The controversy, which bad previously seemed a little abstract, now 
began to have a human interest. 
and had no judgment, steadiness, or 


The assertion that he was a Bohemian, 
sense of responsibility Mr. Boucicauit 
might have possibly passed over; but the insinuation that had he been 
editor of the London Times he would have edited it into bankruptey iu a 
twelvemonth, touched him closely; and he has written a letter to the 7) 
bune, “for his own haud,” in which he says that, with reference to the 
charge that he has so unsteady, reckless, and Bohemian a mind as to untit 
him for the discharge of such important and serious functions as those of 
editing the Times, he is obliged to admit the charge to be true. “I have 
neither the ability nor the conscience,” he adds, * to direct the great Eng- 
lish newspaper, for it requires the ability to adopt and sustain any set of 
opivions that may be popular and salable at any given moment, and the 
conscience to reconcile the art of tergiversation with a character for sound 
judgment, moral steadiness, and a sense of responsibility.” He then pro- 
ceeds to give a searching comparative analysis of the career of the Times 
and himself since the beginning of the century, and shows conclusively that 
while he has been engaged in elevating the position of the drama, or rather 
of dramatie literature, the Times has been steadily engaged in degrading 
journalism to the lowest level. This interesting discussion is still going on, 
and whaterer may have been the character of the English press three 
months ago with regard to impersouality, it must certainly be admitted that 
its position is being rapidly changed ; for between Mr. Watterson’s denials 
and “G. W.S.’s” assertions we are getting now not only weekly instalments 
of the personal history of the large number of gentlemen who might have been 
connected with the London press had their minds tended that way, but of 
the actual editors, owners, and writers as well, with all of whom, it secus, 
“G.W.S.” ison terms of intimacy, which, if it did not seem so very open, 
should say was very close. 

—* Mark Twain ” has been lecturing in London on the Sandwich Islands 
with very good suecess, his object being, as he says, to assuage tly 
rabid and devouring thirst for information on this subject with which tie 
public mind is consuming itself. The delivery of the lecture has given the 
English newspapers reason to reflect for perhaps the fiftieth time on that 


attractive topic, American humor, and they seem now to be getting a good 
deal nearer a comprehension of the matter than they have been before. 
Hitherto, it seems to have been assuined that any American who made 
another American publicly langh was a humorist, and we have been assured 
that we produce a greater number of them annually than any other people 
in this world. It did undoubtedly make some persons rub their eyes to be 
told that the list of American humorists includes not merely the names of 
such men as Lowell, Holmes, or Irving, but those of ‘A. Ward,” ‘“ Mark 


. 








Twain.” “Josh Billings.” and their imitators; but we did our best to believe 


that the erit on the other side were right. Now, however, some con- 

lerations seem to Lave ocenrred to them which had occurred to us 
hefore, and wl may materially modily the general Anglo-Saxon view on 
thi ject. I cousiderations are that the classification of all persons 
who ike us laugh as humorists is a little too broad, and that there are 
‘ is Which in future criticisms may be found of great use. 
Phe English language possesses not merely the word humorist, but the words 
wit, satirist, wag, buffoon, jester, merry-andrew—all of which have different 


formerly possessed another word, which the late Artemus 


Ward wa In ft habit of applying with creat enjoyment and des riptive 
force to himself—the good old Saxon word, fool. All these words, however, 
are fit for use, and as the long list of ‘“* humorists”” is continually increasing 
(** Max Adeler,” * Bill Arp,” and the ‘‘ Danbury Newsman ” are three of the 
later additions), a discriminating employment of them at home and abroad 


will be likely to meet a ‘ long-felt public want.” 


—~Mr. Thoma 


he illustrates with what his great predecessor, Hogarth, would eall “ caraca- 


Nast is this autumn and winter delivering lectures which 


turas,’ drawn by him in presence of his audience. They naturally are 
pleased with this new feature of our popular American entertainment, and 
the course of illustrated lectures bids fair to be profitable to the lecturer, and 

' 


profitable, let us trust, to his 
is American humor, and we hear it said that his favorite specimens he draws 


hearers and spectators. We believe his topic 


from the Western newspapers. One of the best of the kind that we have 
ever seen is the following. It is told in the Cincinnati Gazette about a gen- 
tleman named Beunett. now with the departed, we believe, but once a city 
editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer. [t is well known in the profession that 
yometimes it happens that there is absolutely no news whatever, and also 
that, in spite of this destitution, the various news departments must be filled 


with the usual fulness. It is under such circumstances that a city editor 


reveals whether or not he is a man of enterprise. Our Mr. Bennett was ; 
though he appears to have had less versatility than is commonly displayed 
of life. 


by persons in his way His regular plan, when news was searce, was 


to make smali children—offspring of the brain alone—fal!l from the Newport 
ferry-boat into the Ohio River, where they would certainly have perished had 
it not been for the gallantry of a gentleman standing near, who plunged in and 
rescued them, this gentleman always being some personal friend of Mr. Ben- 
nett's, whom he thus delighted to honor. They, however, or some of them, began 
by-and-by to cease enjoying this distinction, and one of them, a Mr. Kellum, 
who bad several times figured as a saviour of perishing innocents, demanded 
that the joke should not be repeated. He was assured that his request, 
though it must have seemed proof of a curiously sensitive disposition, should 
he complied with, aud complied with it was. For on the following day Mr. 
Kellum read iv the Enqgrirer that on the day previous a beautiful little girl, 
the child of a prominent citizen of Newport, had fallen from the Newport 
ferry-boat into the river, and that Mr. Kellum, who was standing near by, 
and who could have rescued the child from a watery grave, refused to render 
the slightest assistance. Naturally, Mr. Kellum forthwith betook himself to 
the Enquirer office, where he arrived boiling over with rage, and proceeded 
to make the most severe threats as to what he would do with Mr. Bennett in 
case this pleasantry continued. Mr. Bennett, however, pulled off his coat 
‘See here, Kellum, you are not a bad fellow in your way; but I 
If I make avy statement 
That isv’t 
Kellum began to see what a mysterious thing journaiism 


and said, 

n’t stand any interference with my department. 
in the Enquirer, you mustn’t come around here contradicting it. 
journalism.” Mr. 

and it is said that from that time on he and Mr. Bennett were excellent 
friends. This sort of thing was and is perfectly common throughout the 
country, though of covrse the 
vather of the freedom of Western manners than of any difference between 
the wit of the West and East, for many of these Western editors bave been 
It is a wonderful development of journalism, and very puz- 
ling to the foreigu observer not to the manner born. It is wicked perhaps, 
In all conscience, it is better than the mud-flinging 


Eastern men 


but it is amusing too, 


iti 


5 | » 
in Wien some of our em 


nently respectable newspapers indulge themselves. 


The eighth volume of M. Paul Mesnard’s edition of Racine’s works 


has a peculiar value for students of French, as it consists of a complete 
lexicon of the language of Racine, with a grammatical introduction, and a 
uly of that author's style, besides other interesting information. The sixth 
d last volume of M. Feuillet de Conehes'’s “Louis XVI., Marie- Antoinette 


Mme. Elisabeth,’ from unpublished letters and documents, has appeared. 
t has two portraits of the Queen, at the height of her splendor and in her 
wretched captivity. Under the title of ‘Types révolutionnaires,’ the Comte 


Martel publishes a study of Fouché and the Communism practised in 1793, 


ind promises a second volume on the same subject. Fouché held that riches 


West had and has the most of it—a proof 


The Nation. 
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in the hands of individuals are only a trust which the vation has a right to 
dispose of as it sees fit. and he acted accordingly. ‘Les Hommes de la Com- 
mune,’ by M. Jules Clére, has reached a fifth edition. It is a complete 
biography of all those who took an official part in the insurrection of the 
isth of March. From it. it appears that more than forty members of the 
Government were under the age of thirty-five, and the majority workingmen, 
with a large sprinkling of cobblers. The labor question is discussed in the 
interest of the so-called industrial partnerships by M. Charles Robert in his 
‘Le Partage des Fruits du Travail—étude sur la participation des employés 
’ The author appeals to experience to prove the 
advantages of this form of co-operation. While it is admitted that the Revo- 
lution and the Restoration did little or nothing for primary education in 
France, the extent to which public instruction existed before 1789 has been 
For the diccese of Rouen, M. de Beanrepaire has under- 
taken to show (in three octavo volumes) that schools were abundantly pro- 
vided for all classes (‘ Recherches sur l’instruction publique dans le diocése 
de Rouen avant 1789’). His work is valuable for its facts, but the inferences 
to be drawn from them will largely depend upon the reader's opinion of the 
worth of clerical iustruction in the period under review. Another historical 
study of some value is M. T. Perrens’s ‘ Church and State in France ip the 


et ouvriers dans les bénéfices. 


open to debate. 


‘Reign of Henry IV. and the Regency of Marie de Médicis.’ 


—The late King of Saxony will be remembered mainly as a scholar, and 
his reputation would be a creditable one even for a private man. In 1828, 
when he was but twenty-seven years old, he printed for private circulation 
a translation of the first ten cantos of Dante’s ‘Inferno.’ It was the first 
specimen of a work that occupied him for many years. In 1839, his trans 
lation of the whole of the ‘Inferno’ was published, followed the next year 
by that of the ‘Purgatorio,’ and in 1849 the work was completed by the 
translation of the ‘ Paradiso.’ It appeared anonymously, as the production of 
one who ealled himself “ Philalethes.” The indifference with which Dante 
had been regarded in Germany up to the beginning of the century, and which 
finds curious expression in the correspondence of Goethe and Schiller, was 
beginning to pass away under the influence of the newly aroused historical 
and critical spirit of the times. Schlegel had done much to direct the atten- 
tion of the lovers of poetry to the surpassing merits of the great Italian poet. 
Between 1820 and 1850 the study of Dante in Germany was pursued with 
great zeal. Two complete translations of the ‘Divine Comedy,’ those ot 
Kannegiesser and Streckfuss, were published, besides translations of the 
‘Vita Nuova’ and the prose works of Dante. Karl Witte had already begun 
his series of studies, critical, historical, and explanatory, which long since 
gave him the place of highest authority among the students of the poet, and 
secured him the gratitude of future generations of scholars. To this same 
period belong the useful ‘ Beitriige fiir das Studium der Géttlichen 
Komidie’ of Abeken, and the earliest publications of one of the most eract 
and deserving of the students of Dante, Dr. L.G. Blanc of Halle. ~The work 
of Prince John was one of the best fruits of this new zeal in Dantesque 
studies. In spite of the continued and unflagging interest with which these 
studies have been pursued, and the additions made to knowledge of all that 
relates to Dante and his works, the translation by “ Philalethes,” and the 
abundant comment that accompanies it, remain among the best contribu- 
tions that Germany has made to the understanding and appreciation of the 
‘Divine Comedy.’ The translation is in blank verse, and aims at as literal a 
rendering as is consistent with its form. It has few happy poetic felicities, 
but it is generally simple, direct, and fluent. It has gone through three 
editions, the last having appeared, with a modest and touching preface, in 
1265-6. The comment is of permanent value, especially the part relating to 
the ‘Paradiso,’ from the falness of its references to the passages in St. 
Thomas Aquinas and other Schoolmen that illustrate the theological concep- 
tious of the poet. It is excellent, also, from the abundance of its historical 
notes, and it everywhere displays the result of the patient Jabor of a careful 
and serious student. In his preface the Prince acknowledges his obligations 
to his friend Dr. Carus for assistance in the notes relating to matters of 
physical science, and to the astronomer Lohrmann in those concerning the 
stars and their times. But this was not the only assistance he received. He 
cal'ed upon other friends for aid they were pleased to render. Before the 
translation was given to the public it was carefully revised ; and at stated 
times the Prince would summon to his rooms a company of literary men, to 
whom he would read a bit of his work for the purpose of receiving their 
criticism upon it. Among those who were present at these readings were 
Tieck, Férster, and our own countryman, Mr. Ticknor. The relations be- 
tween Mr. Ticknor and the Prince were iutimate. They were correspond- 
ents for some thirty years; there were few friends to whom the King was 
more at'ached ; and of late years the picture of Mr. Ticknor has bung over his 
desk in his inner private working-room. The life of a king, even of a king 
dispossessed of power, is not one in which there is likely to be much room 
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for studies that withdraw one from practical concerns. In his later years he 
regretted the giving up of his earlier pursuits. He complained of the decline 
of literary taste and There was no literary society left in 
Dresdev. Times were changed since the days when he was busy with 
Dante. Philosophy in 
its higher sense was extinct in Germany. 


inclination. 
Now men cared only for war and physical science. 


LESSONS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 
I 

N 1789, the National Assembly sat at Versailles making a constitution for 

France. In 1873, a National Assembly is again sitting at Versailles 
engaged in the same occupation. in 1792, France destroyed her monarchy 
and established a republic. In 1873, France appears on the point of destroy- 
ing her republic and recalling the representative of her ancient kings. These 
are big salient facts, and, from their paradoxical nature, attract an even 
undue amount of public attention. It is at any rate natural, if not philo- 
sophical, to conclude that the revolutionary efforts of eighty years have been 
in vain, and that the French people are retracing their steps to the point 
whence they started in 17*9. This is one of those occasions on which a 
crowd of English writers are certain to moralize on the misfortunes of their 
One author reproaches the French for not having founded a 
Another points out that the 
A third traces 


te 


neighbors. 
constitution on the model of that of England 
calamities of France have arisen from the love of equality. 


her ruin to the opposition between the feelings of Paris and the sentiments 
of the provinces. English crities, in short, with one accord, assume that the 


French Revolution has totally failed, and thrust forward an explanation of its 
failure, just as in 1862 English critics were convinced that the American 
Jnion had broken to pieces, and explained, in most philosophical language, 
the causes which made a break-up of the Union inevitable. The Union, asa 
matter of fact, did not go to ruin, and it woald be weil if educated Eng- 
lishmen, who lectured glibly ten years ago on the cause of American ruin, 
should learn by experience to be a little less ready to deliver homilies over 
French calamities, which, great as they are, may after all not turn out abso- 
lutely irreparable. Lord H. Ormathwaite’s work is a feeble and somewhat 
Pharisaic sermon over the errors and misery of France. It is written with 
the twofold and not very consistent object of eulogizing the Bonapartes, 
and of proving that, ‘“‘ had the French been contented to follow the example 
of England, they had all the materials with wich to construct the durable 
constitutional monarchy, composed, as ours was, of the monarchical, aristo 
cratic, and democratic elements in due proportion to each other.” As his 
lordship never gives any proof that these materials really existed, or affords 
any real explanation of the reasons why the French did not make use of 
their supposed advantages, we cannot say that his book effects much 
towards explainivg the course of French politics. Its chief singularity con- 
sists in the proof which it gives that an educated Englishman may, with all 
the experience of eighty years to guide him, look at the Revolution from the 
point of view which was naturally occupied by Burke, and a‘ter all see less 
far into its nature than did the author of the ‘Regicide Peace.’ The 
‘Lessons of the French Revolution,’ in short, teaches to our mind scarcely 
any other lesson than that conservative platitudes which we bad supposed 
to have fallen into disuse, still exert considerable influence over gentlemen 
educated epvough to write them down and ill-informed enough to think 
them worth publication. The book, however, and others of the same class, 
derive an interest from the questions they suggest without even giving them 
an answer. Lord Ormathwaite, and authors of greater ability than he, 
assume expressly or tacitly that the French Revolution has ended in 
failure. 
gests this conclusion, whilst there are considerations which make it difficult 


There is a good deal in the circumstances of the times which sug- 
5 


to adopt this ecouclusion without reserve. The two enquiries which force 


themselves upou the mind of any one who considers the condition either of 


France or of Europe are—first, Has the Revolution failed ? secondly, What 
are the nature and causes of at any rate the appearance of failure? 

The grounds which suggest that the Revolutionary movement has missed 
its mark lie on the surface, and arrest the notice of English and American 
critics. The immediate object of every Revolutionary leader, trom Mirabeau 
to Robespierre, was to establish the freedom of France. They all were, like 
Danton, willing enough to*do aets by which their reputation might be tar- 
nished, but they all, like him, supposed that by their policy they secured that 
France should be free. This end has indubitably not been attained. The 
government of the Duc de Broglie is certainly not the kind of government 
which any statesman meant to found, and we all know that it is quite on the 
cards that the government of the Due de Broglie may be succeeded by 


* ‘Lessons of the French Revolution—1789-1872. ¥ By Lord H. Ormathwaite.’ ‘Lon- 
don : Richard Bentley & Son. 
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exactly that rule of monarchical despotism. supported by priestly bigotry 


which all the heroes of the Revolution thought themselves destined to 


deatroy. Nor does the mere failure to found popular government in Fran 
measure the whole extent to which the Revolution mar be held to hays 


missed its mark. The Legitimist restoration, even should it take place. 1 
probably be a merely transitory phenomenon in French polities. The revived 


influence of the pri thood is a far mx re permauent fact, and would seem te 


any Liberal of 1789 an infinitely more disappointing result of the Revolutionars 
struggle. All the efforts of the eighteenth century were directed to t) 
spread of enlightenment and the destruction of superstition, and now. when 
we are approaching the end of the nineteenth century, Fra: nar appe 
to be considerably more superstitious and less enlichtened than a hundred 
years ago. The pilgrimage to Lourdes, the support given ‘ 
Government to all the pretensions of the priesthood g 

pinion which would have seemed almost ineredible to Vo Rou 

They and their disciples, one and all, assumed that the power o 1) 

was, if not dead, on the point of death. They all believed that Franee w 
the country destined to give the last blow to priestly tyranny: and il the 
predictions which would have seemed to them impossil ful nt 
would have been the propheey that France should become the last support of 
the Papaey. If the matter be looked at from a somewhat dierent pi ‘ 
view, the failure of the Revolution seems even more cor cnuous than wl 
you look at the political condition of modern France | vi 

on which the Revolutionists relied have fallen into discredit All the grand 
maxims or platitudes which make up the declaration of the 1 ts of ma 
scem to have lost their magic power. The very name of a1 \\ 

one time sufficient to cause excitement throug t Kurope It new 
name with which men can vo longer be either charmed « 
French may establish a republie if they e tos 

interpose to prevent them gut if the republie is estab] 

all probability as humdrum and. so to speak, 

governinent as any of the constitutional mona OS ON ' It 
establishment excites no opposition from movare " s no 
enthusiasm among their subjects. The erand ent on enti 
ments of the Revolotion have suffered a cood deal fro S 
authors, but they have suffered still mo from the seare} 0 
which for more than eighty vears they have ) EXD ty 
political philosophy can now expose the fallacy underlying the doctrines of 
the social contract. Any one who thinks it worth the trouble « 7 { 
the errors involved in the assumption that men are bern eenal. or f) 

of the people is the necessary source of sovereignt The words | t) 
Equality, and Fraternity are still to be seen put up on the public buildings 
France. They are a sort of official intimation that France is still a por il 
public. But they no longer stir the feelings even of the multitude. They r 


semble the formal statement on coins that the Evglish Queen rules Dei arati: 


This formula had once a definite and important meaning. It now is an} 


i = i ' ‘ 
torical formula, and nothing more, Suppose, then, fora moment that Mirabean 
or Danton could arise from the dead and see the result of his labors. He would 
find that France is not free, that kings are st powerfnl, that natio ra 
still superstitions, that the Roman Catholie pri stho id hold do« s whieh 
even the priests of 1789 would havecalled superstitions and yet have acquired 
a new lease of power, that the grandest maxims of the Revolution hone ve 
discredited by erities and hardly command the belief of the populace. His first, 
if not his last, impression would certainly be that all the heroism, the strug 
gles, and daring of the Revolution had been iv vain. We, like modern 
English critics, would pronounce the greatest effort ever made for the pro 
motion of freedom to have ended in failure 

There is, nevertheless, another side to the pi which is constant] 
overlooked by Euglishmen or Americans. ‘The Revolutionary movement in 
France is only a part of a great change influencing 1 vhole of the civilized 
world. This general Revolution, which dates rather from the Decla m of 
Independence than from the assembling of the States-General. bas not vet 
nearly run out its course. You ean no more measure its results by looking 
solely to the condition of France than vou eouid have determined whet) 
the Reformation had succeeded or not by lookiug solely to the condition of 
French Protestantism after the Revocation of the Edict of Nante lo tl 
must be a:lded, that no great movement which the world has seen has ever 
produced exact!y the result which was looked for by its criginal authors. No 
body of men, for example, ever produced greater effects by their labors than did 
the Pilgrim Fathers; but if the crew of the Mayflower could revisit Massa 
chusetts, they would be perplexed to find in modern Boston the realization 


of the political aud religious ideal in search of which they crossed the Atlan 
; . e ' 
tic. But when due allowance is made for the extent to which every great 


movement frustrates the hopes of its originators, it must, we conceive, be 


admitted that the general Revolutionary movement has not failed of some 








30'8 


very marked guecess. The substance of the Revolutionary doctrines has 
again aud again been obtained when the forms iu which these doctrines have 
Thus, no dogma has been more 


attacked than that of the sovereignty of the people, and Lord Ormathwaite, 


been expressed have become discredited. 


in common with the school to which he belongs, notes a belief in this dogma 
: one of the special errors of the Revolutionists. The theoretical objections 
to the doctrine are easily enough perceived. In practice, however, the 


y of the people, or something very like it, has become a received 
axiom throughout Europe and America. 
maintains in fact that an insti! 


Thus, in England no one ever 
ition or law cau be permanently supported 
which runs counter to the deliberate convictions and wishes of the vast 
states like Prussia or Austria, where the 
power of the crown is undoubtedly much greater than it has been for nearly 
two centuries in England, a tacit if not expressed deference to the will of the 
No minister has, in a 
certain sense, defied the voice of the people so vigorously as Bismarck, yet 
any one who examines his career will see that the source to which the great 
German statesman owes his strength is that he has sought the objects which 
command the strongest sympathies of the whole German Empire. The dogma 
of popular sovereignty may be denied, but respect to the will of the nation 


majority of the pt ople. Even in 


nation forms part,of the doctrine of government. 


js the rule to which all modern governments, except the Government of 


France itself, make their policy conform. 

In nothing, again, have the Revolutionists in appearance more completely 
failed than in establishing the equality of mankind. Yet even here the 
failure has been, perhaps, rather apparent than real. The teachers who 
harangued about the equality of man had before their eyes a 
society which, originally founded on feudalism, exhibited the most marked 


wrote or 


distinctions of classes. 
Europe, say a century ago, should examine the state of Switzerland. The 
small Swiss republics kept up all the distinctions of classes which had 
gradually been more or less broken down throughout the rest of Europe. 
One canten might be a little more liberally governed than another, but 
wherever the observer looked he would find distinctions of rights depend- 
Small oligarchies ruled the towns, the towns 
tyrannized over the country districts, and the greater cantons héld the 
luequality was everywhere the rule. The proclama- 
tion of human equality was in effect a protest against a system based on 
the inequality of classes. The protest has done its work. Such a con- 
dition of things as was to be found in Switzerland is now to be found in no 
corner of Europe. Let any one consider how impossible it would be at the 
present day to introduce into any civilized nation the rule that the nobility 
and clergy should be free from the paymeut of all direct taxes, and then 
remember that this rule prevailed in France down to 1789, and he will 


ing upon distinctions of birth. 


smaller in subjection. 


realize that even the doctrines of equality have not been preached in 
vain for the last eighty years. Nor, again, has the Revolutionary move- 
ment really failed in effecting the spread of what was known in the last 
century as enlightenment. 
superstition and the increase in the claims, if not in the power, of the 
Catholic priesthood, are apt to forget the immense progress made through- 
out Europe in establishing that freedom of opinion and liberty of discussion 
which, in the long run, are absolutely fatal to priestly domination. The 
progress that has been made may be measured by observing how entirely 
impossibie it would be to repeat in any country in Europe transactions 
which took place as it were quite naturally during the last century. No 
existing government could hinder, or would think of bindering, the publica- 
tion of a work such as the famous ‘ Encyclopedia.’ There is not to be found 
a state in Europe where the tragedy of Calas, or one iu any degree like it» 
It is safe to publish in Rome itself works which eighty 
years ago would have expesed their author to prosecution in Evgland. The 
judge and jury who could scarcely bear with calmness to hear Tom Paine’s 
so-called blasphemies read out in court would have found it bardly possible 
to look with toleration on works, such as Colenso’s criticisms or ‘ Literature 
and Dogma,’ which now lie on every drawing-room table, and are considered 
In many respects, in 
short, the triumph of what were once termed Revolutionary principles has 


could take place. 


to have rather a religious tendency than otherwise. 

been so complete that we have ceased to think the principles themselves 

revolutionary, and underrate the-effect of the movement with which they are 
nnected. 


Our first enquiry, therefore, leads to a conclusion which, though it may 


sound paradoxical, is really obvious enough, and is apt to be overlooked only 
because it is opposed to the prejudices both of extreme Liberals and of ar- 
dent Conservatives. The Revolution has, as the best French writers admit, 


ended in failure. or something very like iailure, as regards France herself, 


and there is too much reason to fear that the fate of France in the 19th cen- 
tury miy bear a melancholy resemblance to her fertuues iu the 16th century, 


Any student who wants to realize the condition of 


Persons who are astonished at the revival of 
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aud that the country which was the apostle of the Revolution may fail in 
establishing her own freedom, just as the country which was all but the 
leader in the struggle to reform religion failed in freeing berself from the 
domination of Rome. But as regards Europe generally, the Revolution has 
neither failed nor seems likely to fail. Its essential doctrines have spread 
far and wide, even where the forms in which these doctrines were expressed 
The question, however, remains, how it has happened 
that France has failed in her efforts to establish anything like rational free- 
This enquiry is so curious in itself that it deserves separate considera- 


have been rejected. 


, 
aom. 


tion. 


Oldport Days. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. (Boston: J. R. 
Osgood & Co. 1873.)—The announcement immediately below the author's 
name that the ten heliotype illustrations are from views taken in Newport, 
R. L., expressly for this work, at once dispels the slight mystification of the 
catch-title. In so doing, it reveals perhaps too much. These essays, many 
if not all of which had already appeared in the Atlantic, find in Newport 
only a feeble nexus. Five only out of the ten can be fairly said to relate 
naturally and directly to Newport, while the other five—“‘ An Artist’s Crea- 
tion,” ‘“‘ Madame Delia’s Expectations,” ‘‘ Sunshine and Petrarch,” “ A Sha- 
dow,” and ** Footpaths "—have no necessary connection with the place. It 
is only by reference to the essayist himself that the real unity appears. This 
notwithstanding, and in spite of a certain thinness in the matter, ‘Oldport 
Days’ will generally, we imagine, be found entertaining. 

As a novelist, Mr. Higginson was already well known, and we need not 
detain ourselves with his “ Haunted Window ” or “ Madame Delia’s Expec- 
tations,” of which the gaiety of the one cancels the gloom of the other. As 
a poet, however, he has less frequently appeared in print, and we have read 
with interest and attention the versions now put forth of a dozen or so of 
Petrarch’s sonnets. After carefully comparing them with the originals, we 
feel obliged to say that we get more of Mr. Higginson than of Laura’s lover. 
As accident or faulty jadgment would have it, hé puts in the forefront the 
very poorest of his efforts—Sonnet 129. The first line, for instance, is but 
half a rendering of the Italian : 

**O joyous, blossoming, ever-blessed flowers !’’ 
It says nothing of the lucky grasses, the “ ben nate erbe,” equally with the 
“Lieti fiori e felici” the object of the poet’s apostrophe and envy. The 
plain which, according to Petrarch, preserves some vestige of Madonna’s 
lovely footstep, according to Mr. Higginson ° 
**___ ho!d’st her memory in thy leafy bowers.”’ 


In the next line the “spring-time” implied in acerbe is properly enough 
expressed, but its repetition immediately afterwards— 

** And spring-time’s pale and tender violets '’— 
conveys the false impression that the repetition is Petrarch’s also. The same 
defect, we may here point out, recurs in Mr. Higginsen’s Sonnet 223 (** Qual 
donna attende ”’), which we have marked as one of his best : 

* There learn soft speech, beyond all port's sk.Il, 

And softer silence, and those holy ways.” 

Petrarch applies no epithet to “speech,” and would certainly not have 
chosen “‘ soft”; while “softer silence ” really stands for I bel tacere—le beau 
silence, or Laura’s gift of holding her tongue at the right time. Ou the other 
hand, where Petrarch himself repeats, Mr. Higginson has been at needless 
pains to vary the form. Thus, in the same sonnet, the phrase “ Ivis’ im- 
para” (** There thou mayst learn” ) occurs twice, and is caught up again at 
the close in “ Non vis’ impara,” which is here rendered ‘This none may 
copy,” instead of, more naturally, “Thou mayst not learn,” or “‘ Mayst not 
learn there.” 

But to return to No. 129. Such blemishes as “ your towers” for “ thy ” 
(spoken of a grove), and “can” for “canst” (joined by “and” to “ mirror- 
est”), have been strangely overlooked in this elaborated version. Fiually, 
the last three lines of the sonnet are neither faithful nor felicitous. Our 
author is, indeed, seldom notably successful with the climax of the sonnet. 
In 191: 


“ O stream too bright to grieve! 
Why can I not float with thee at thy cali?” 


| 
is a weak perversion of: 


| 


“Che non poss’ fo cangiar teco viaggio ?”” 


—‘ Why can I not exchange courses with thee?” And in g>neral, it must 
be said of Mr. Higginson’s paraphrases that they too often rob the original of 
jts vigor, olten strangely overload it with his own conceits, or even obscure 
the sense altogether. We might have instanced in 129 the translation of 
ascolti (givest ear to) by “ keep'st her words for amulets” ; but we will cou - 
clude our fault-finding with a few connected examples from 123 (“ I’ vidi in 
terra”): 
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** Tonce beheld on earth celestial graces, 
And heavenly beauties scarce to mortals known, 
Whose memcry lends nor joy nor grief alone, 
But all things else bewilders and eff tce 8. 
I saw how tears had lett their weary traces 
Within those eyes that once dike sunbeams shone, 
I heard those lips breathe low aud plaintive moan, 
Whose spell might once have taught the hills their places.’’ 


For the sentence first italicized, the Italian reads: “ Since all I see seems 
dreams, and shadows, and smoke.” In the second case, Laura’s eyes did not 
shine “ like sunbeams,” but ‘‘a thousand times they had filled the Sun with 
envy.” The last line is simply incomprehensible as a version of 
** Che farian gir i monti e stare i fiumi ”’ 

—* Which (7.e. the ‘‘ moan,” not the “lips”) would make mountains move 
and rivers pause.” 

Here, however, is Mr. Higginson at his best, and with this we take leave 
of him (Sonnet 261: “ Levommi il mio pensiero ”): 


‘* Dreams bore my fancy to that region where 
She dwells whom here i seek, but cannot see. 
*Mid those who in the loftiest heaven be 
I looked on her, less haughty and more fair, 
She touched my hand, rhe said: ‘ Within this sphere, 
If hope deceive not, thou shalt dwell with me: 
I filled thy life with war's wild agony 
Mine own day closed ere evenivg c u'd appear. 
My bliss no human brain can understand ; 
1 wait for thee alone, and that fair veil 
Of beauty thou dost love shall wear again.” 
Why was she silent then, why dropped my hand 
Ere those delicious tones could quite avail 
‘Yo bid my morta! goul in heaven remain *”’ 





A Sketch of the Life and a List of some of the Works of John Singleton Cop- 
ley. By Augustus Thorndike Perkins, A.M. (Boston: Privately printed : 
1873. 4to, pp. 144.)—This book derives its main interest rather from the list 
than from the memoir, as the latter is but an abridgment for the most part of 
the life in Allan Cunningham’s well-known book. No importance attaches 
to Copley’s pedigree, whether we hold with Burke that the father of the 
artist was an Irish squireen, or with Hinman we note that there were Copleys 
in Connecticut of traditionary.repute as painters. It is certain that Richard 
Copley of Boston, whose widow, Mary (Singleton) Copley, administered on 
his estate in 1748, would have dropped for ever out of mind but for the 
lucky fact that he left behind him a son, John Singleton, then aged some ten 
years. Inareview of the Exhibition in 1311, a London critic wrote that 
the father of the artist was parish clerk at Salem. He was undoabtedly a 
tradesman in Boston, and possibly not a very successful one. His widow 
seems to have married soon, but at all events she was wedded, May 22, 1743, 
to Peter Pelham of Boston. Pelham was an artist of considerable ability, a 
very good engraver, and was an emigrant from London who had resided 
some twenty years among us. He lived for three years and a half after the 
date of this marriage, and had one son by Mary Copley. 

It is not idle to suppose that Copley derived the rudiments of his art from 
Pelham. The latter could draw, paint, and engrave, and was therefore able 
to give all the instruction a boy of fifteen could receive. Pelham pubiisled 
a number of very good mezzotint engravings of the resident clergymen, and 
in 1753, two years after Pelham’s death, Copley published in the same style 
the portrait of Rev. William Welsteed, signed “J. S. Copley, pinx'‘ et fecit.” 
Copley was, then, no prodigy, but simply an admirable example of the suc- 
cess obtainable by native ability well grounded in the essentials of the art, 
and imitative solely of nature. It must also be remembered that in drawing 
aud painting portraits the lack of academic instruction would be least per- 
ceptible. The portrait-painter is always making variations of one theme, 
and each picture is a source of instruction in a limited field. It is enough 
praise to give Copley to say that he pursued his art with industry and intelli- 
gence, and that his careful study of nature was rewarded by the power of 
reproducing his subjects with vigor and grace. 

From 1753 to 1774, Copley delineated the faces and figures of his contem- 
poraries with a constantly increasing success in fame and fortune. His 
after-life belongs rather to the history of English art than of our own, and 
need not here be discussed. The record of his twenty years of American 
art-life has been investigated by Mr. Perkins with the results detailed in this 
volume. The book isa list of about three hundred pictures, arranged according 
to the names of the persons depicted, in alphabetical order. The greater 
portion of the pictures have been examined by Mr. Perkins; the remainder 
have been described by the present possessors. The descriptions of the pic- 
tures have a somewhat quaint appearance, as they give the details of the 
costume and accessories; yet there is little more to be said of any portrait 
beyond general criticism, and in this case the particularity of the descrip- 
tion affords the means of future identification of the pictures. Mr. Perkins 
has performed most acceptably the task of collecting information in regard 
to Copley’s pictures. Of course there are a few errors and more omissions, 
all of which can be corrected in another edition. But the main fact remains 
that he has shown us not only the industry of the artist for twenty years, 
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but the more satisfactory proof of the preservation in this country of so 
many interesting portraits. So many art-crities are content to give their 
impression upon inspecting one or two pictures, that it is pleasant to tind 
such an example of patient industry in the accumulation of materials for 
the history of an artist. We not only respect Mr. Perkins’s zeal in eatalo- 
guing, but we shall be prepared to eonfess the value of his judgments when 
we reflect that he has carefully examined more of Copley’s pictures than any 
other living critic. 

It is, of course, impossible to give any description of the contents of the 
book ; but we will mention the names of a few of the more distinguished 
patrons of the artist: John Adams, Johu Quiney Adams, Samuel Adams, 
Thomas Amory, Rev. Nathaniel Appleton, Judge Samuel! Barrett, Gov. James 
Bowdoin, Gen. William Brattle, Rey. Samuel Cooper, John Singleton Cop 
ley, and many members of the family, including his son, Lord Lyndhurst, 

homas Fluker, Gov. Moses Gill, Harrison Gray, Thomas Hancoek, Jobn 
Hancock, Rev. Edward Holyoke, Nathaniel Hurd, Gov. Thomas Hutchinson, 
Henry Laurens, Judge John Lowell, Judge Nymphas Marston, Peter Oliver, 
Andrew Oliver, Col. James Otis, Lady Pepperrell, Josiah Quiney, Samuel 
Quincy, Paul Revere, Judge Richard Saltonstall, Sir Roger Sheaffe, Sir John 
Temple, Gen. Joseph Warren, Brook Watson, Sir John Wentworth, Judge 
Adam Winthrop, and George Washington. Certainly this is a famous 
list of worthies to be painted by one artist, and we repeat that our thanka 
are due to the chronicler who has male public the existence of these invala- 
able illustrations of our national history. As regards Copley’s rank as an 
artist, there need be little dispute. He was not only almost tie first in point 
of time in New England, but he still remains at the head of the list in merit 
It is, moreover, no national vanity which makes us consider his name as one 
of the ornaments of the Royal Academy. He earned his position there in a 
competition with the giants of the English school, and his fame will probably 
be as enduring as that of any of his associates. His highest repute is as a 
portrait-painter ; and we may esteem it a fortunate chance not only for our 
selves, but for the artist, that so great a portion of his life was spent in the 
study of nature. Had he lived in London, he would probably have adopted 
the prevailing fashion, and wasted on frigid allegories and ambitious histo- 
rical pieces the talents which have preserved for us the great men of our 
Revolutionary period. As the matter stands, his fame, at least in America, 
grows from year to year, and we shall be mueh surprised if this book of Mr. 
Perkins’s be not an important aid in extending and increasing it. 

Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1373.) 
—This volume is one of the international scientific series now in process of 
publication under the superintendence of Prof. Youmans. The author tells 
us in his preface that it has been his object to produce a work * which should 
embrace all the generally known and some less-kuown foods, and contain 
the latest scientific knowledge respecting them, whilst at the same time the 
subject should be treated in a popular manner.” 
book must certainly be considered a success, for it contains a clearly written 


In this last partienlar the 


description of all the principal articles of food in use among civilized nations, 
including modes of cultivation, methods of preparation by cooking, and rules 
for the detection of adulterations. For descriptive purposes, foods are 
divided by Dr. Smith into solid and liquid foods, a rather primitive mode of 
classification, which has the disadvantage of separating such closely allied 
articles as milk and butter. It is moreover not very strictly adhered to, for 
we find honey and molasses described amongst the solid foods. The last 
part of the book is devoted to gaseous food, é.¢., atmospheric air, a substance 
not usually regarded as a food, but which naturally finds its place under the 
comprehensive definition adopted by the author, viz., ‘a substance which, 
when introduced into the body, supplies material which renews some struc 
ture or maintaips some vital process.” The style throughout is easy and 
readable, and the dryness of the descriptive portions is relieved by extracts 
from cookery-books of the fourteenth century, aud by a scene in a police-court 
illustrating the effects of aleoholie liquors. 

Dr. Smith has, unfortunately, not been equally successful in giving us 
“the latest scientific knowledge ” respecting the various articles of food, 
The principal scientific data of the volume are the author's tables, originally 
publisned in 1°59, showing by the graphic method the effect of various sorts 
of food on the respiration, and Frankland’s observations on the combustion- 
warmth of various nutritious substances. Many important contributions 
made during the last few years in the Munich Laboratory and elsewhere to 
our knowledge of the physiology of nutrition are scarcely even alluded to ; 
though this is the less to be regretted, since our estimate of the nutritive 
value of any given food must, after all, in the present state of science, de- 
pend chiefly on the result of long practical experience. It canuot be sup- 
posed, however, that it was a recoguition of this fact which led the author 





thus to ignore recent investigations ; for the tendency, manifested tbrough- 
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out the work, is rather to exaggerate than to undervalue the importance of 

entit lat ve find conelusions drawn as to the nutritive value 
of foods from their effect on the exeretion of earbonie acid, though, in the 
present st 0 KUOW edge f thie processes which lead to thi excretion, 
uch inte ‘ iardou n the treme 

In a popular treatise one does vot, of course, ¢ cpect minute details of a 

entitic nature; but from a writer of Dr. Smith's reputation one may fairly 
demand tha d ls as he does give shall not be characterized by gross 
ura { statement When, therefore, we are told that the muscles of 
the heart are not iated; that in bread-making carbonic acid is produced by 
the change of starch into sugar; and that eighty-seven per cent.-of the ani- 
mal body consists of water, we cannot help fecling that a strange degree of 
carelessvess has entered into the preparation of his work. Although the 


book will 


undoubtedly meet with an extensive sale, for it contains, in a convenient 


certainly not increase his scieutific reputation, it deserves and will 
form for reference, a large amount of intorwation likely to be useful, not only 
to every practising physician, but to every tather of a family, and, in fact, to 
f the nature of those substances 


every one who wishes to know something 


bv means of which vital activity is maintained. 


Deriva- 
With numerous exercises for the use of 


A School Manual 


tives, Prefixes, and Sutfixe 


of English Etymology, and Text-book of 


By Epes Sargent, author of the ‘ Etymological Reader,” ete 


schools. 
(Philadelphia: J. H. Butler & Co.)—This is a very good little book. It 


has, besides the usual array of prefixes, suffixes, and derivatives, words 


from Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek, a large 


the scholar is set at work investigating, comparing, explaining, aud com- 


body of exercises, in which 


posing. This is surely the true way of studying language—making the 


lessons as little as possible the work of memory, as much as possible the 


work of reason, judgment, active energy. The exercises seem to be pre- 





pared with skill. It is not quite plain that they would be as good in the 
hands of a good teacher as the continuous text of Milton or some other clas- 
sic, with which the whole miad of the scholar might be awakened to con- 
tinuous interest and effort, but they certainly would be better for a teacher 
unskilled iu etymology ; and for every one they have the advantage of bring- 
ing up at each lesson just the words which the lesson naturally calls for. 
The book 
like HLaldem 


of good authorities, and with sound judgment and caution, as such elemen- 


contains no very profound or subtle philologist’s work. It is not 


unn’s * Affixes’; but what is done is well done, under the guidance 


tary works should be. There should be an alphabetical vocabulary of all the 


words. Old scholars and practised etymologists are often worried by a new 
| 


dictionary which has its words only in etymologic al groups. What beginner 


in Anglo-Saxon has not grumbled over Ettmiiller ? 

A pr face and introduetion coutain a brief hist ry ot the English lav. 
guage and some other general matter, well chosen for the most part, and 
There is no objee 


well expressed. Some of it, however, needs retouching. 


tion to quoting Brande and Lord Stanley, and referring to Ernest Adams, 
G. P. Mason, James Stormouth, and Dr. Janes Douglas as authorities used 
scheler, Max Miiller, Whitney, and the like. 


I But we do net quite like the reference 


along with : Every man knows 


best to whom he is really indeoted 
to “ Dr. Mahn of Prussia,” with no mention of * Webster's Dictionary,’ which 
is Dr. Mahn, we suppose, so far as this book is concerned, though Mabn him- 


self would not probably like an absolute identification with the American 


wor} On page “we read 

‘The uvimber of words in the English language is probably about eighty- 
ti thous | By a enumeration of those contained in the best dic- 
thonarie it hus been ascertained that 15,330 Auvglo-Saxon words (remotely 
Pentopic md 29.354 of classic , (from the Latin and Greek), are 
now rev te i 

Instead of the “ best dictionaries ” it should be said ‘“‘Johnson’s dic- 
tionary, f ix is M. Thowwmerel’s count of the words in that very ven- 


rable but not very eopious old book. There will be plenty of boys and 
is sharp enough to notice that 18,350 and 29.354 do not make 85,000. 
id to be more than 114,000 words in the Webster of 1864, 

ealled Old English be included, it would be easy now to 
udd 10,000 more But Mr. Sargent doubtless uses English with some 
critical limitations, and would rightly reject large numbers of this great heap 
23: “ We may reason thus: As the act of binding pre- 
That would be 


ot voeuble On page 


cedes the existeuce of the bond, bond is4erived from bind.” 
very poor reasoni Things are not named from the order of their creation. 
The order of derivation should be deduced from the forms of the words, and 
caiple, as in so many others, that the poun and verb 
sre from a Common root, aud not either from tbe other, Webster or Mahn to 


votwiths 


We are sorry to see that Mr. Sargent favors the monstrous spelling of 


anding. 





the English language which is now in use. He tells his pupils that though 
it is “ puzzling, it gives the origin and history of the words, aud we gain by 
it much more than we lose.” He might as well talk of preserving the bis 

tory of America by never making any new maps apd faithfully reprinting old 
Ortelius for a school geography till the latest generation. Faithful phonetic 
That the English is not 
respelt into some system is the regret of all scientific linguists, and the stand- 
Has Mr. Sargent never 
noticed the infinite labor with which Ellis accumulates his huge volumes of 


writing is the foundation of scientific etymology. 
ing reproach of English and American scholars. 


evidence to establish the real history concealed in the shell of our spelling ? 
or heard the groans of the Germans over English anomalies? or of the Japa- 
nese? or imagined universal childhood reciting its spelling-lesson in that 
time seen iu prophetic vision by President Grant, when all the world shall 
learn English? As the school-bell takes the place of Webster’s morning 
drum and follows the sun round the world, will not that world then be girt 
with one unbroken wail ? 

Poems. By W. D. Howells. (Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1873.)— 
Mr. Howells having drawn about himself a public which warmly admires his 
later productions, it is no more than is natural and usual that bis earlier ones 
should be brought into the light, so that his friends may have all there is of 
their favorite, and see him from as many points of view as possible. This 
volume of verse, then, contains some pieces written a number of years ago, 
before Mr. Howells had won an enviabie reputation by what he had written 
in prose, and these earlier pieces are doubtless more numerous than the 
poems written of late years. Almost all of them, however, the old and the 
new alike, have something of the qualities which are admired in the 
author's other productions. The style in general—of which it is not fair to 
speak first in speaking of Mr. Howells’s work, although fairer than it would 
be in the case of nine out of ten writers, so carefully and successfully does 
he attend to it—seems to be not altogether equal to that of his prose, bis ear tor 
the music of metres and rhythms seeming to_be not so good as might have 
been expected. Though, for that matter, we do not know what very rational 
ground there may be fur inferring that an author who writes smooth and 
tinished prose of a somewhat daiuty diction should bave the natural, elegant 
grace of a Longfellow in handling all sorts of metres, however fluent or 
however rigid. Yet oue does at first make the demand. Some of Mr. 
Howells’s metres appear to us to move a little stiffly; and these nédt his 
hexameters aud pentameters only, nor only one or two rather odd metres 
which we take to be variations of his own devising, but somé which are 


common to all the poets. Of the more important qualities which shine in 


our author’s prose works—as, for instance, of the easy humor, sometimes 
sivly keen and sometimes poetical and delicate, which doubtless is his 
strongest point—there are here plenty of specimens, as, for instance, the 
fanciful *‘ Little Bopeep,”’ which in its gaiety and prettiness is very taking ; 
while in “ Caprice ” and “ Before the Gate” we have the slyer humor, and the 
close, observant glance which finds the material tor the humorous touch, and 
the insight which must always in some degree accompany this gitt. In these 
last two poems, also, the neatness with which some feminine mysteries are dealt 
with may be mentioned as a specific form of the general capacity for humorous 
observation with which Mr. Howells’s stories and sketches have made us 
more familiar; and equally visible are the refinement and sincere good liking 
with which women are always treated in Mr. Howells’s books. If, besides 
this, there is in the present volume a certain quantity of what elderly men 
or unrighteous men would call sentimentality about the sex, youth may 
probably plead itself as its excuse for this transgression, which certainly has 
been here committed ; as has also a certain amount of sighing and grief. 
But these latter the author ingenuously confesses to have been, in part at 
least, done with malice, when care was a stranger to his heart. A few such 
pieces we believe we should have left out; but doubtless the audience for 
whom the collection was made would not thank any one who should make 
such av omission. 

“ The First Cricket ” we had intended to quote as a specimen which seems 
to us the best of these poems—good enough in its way to be placed beside 
‘‘ Bopeep,” with its gaiety of fancy, or beside ‘‘ Forlorn,” imagivatively and 
delicately sombre—something as Hood’s ‘‘ Haunted House ” is. But, as being 
rather more cheering, if we consider the season of the year, and what 
impends over us, we take instead something quite equal to that poem 
—‘'In Earliest Spring” 


** Tossing his mane of snows in wildest eddies and tangles, 
Lion-like, March cometh in, hoarse, with tempestuous breath, 
Through all the moaning chimneys, and thwart all the hollows and angles 
Round the shuddering house, threating of winter and death. 


** But in my heart I feel the life of the wood and the meadow 
Thriliing the pulses that own kindred with fibres that lift 
Bud and biade to the sunward, within the inscrutable shadow, 
Deep in the oak’s chill core, under the gathering drift. 2 
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** Nav, to earth's life in mine some prescience, or dream, or desire 

(How shall I name it aright ?) comes for a moment and goes 

Rapture of life ineffable, perfect—as if in the brier, 

Leafleas there by my door, trembled a sense of the rose.” 
Evidently Mr. Howells, whether or not he hereatter produces many poems of 
a high order, will have enough of poetry in store to transfuse with some of | 
the divine light such portions of his work in prose as may be the better tor 


t 
the transfusion. 
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1 bas financial ution has steadily improved. The banks have gained 
largely in legal tenders, and, according to the best information we can 
t, they now hold about $15,000,000. At one time the amount held by them 


had fallen off to $5,000,000, ¢” arrangement was discoutinued 


on the Ist inst., but the banks still have the right to avail themselves of the 
AT 


dal 


The “ poolit 


use of Clearing-House certificates, whch will probably continue for some 
months to come, 

Money during the week has been active at rates varying from 7 per cent. 
per annum to 14 per cent. per diem. Commercial paper has moved very 
slowly, and only the best names have been salable at any rates, The 
lowest quotation we have heard for paper was 12 per cent., but we judge 
little if any has been placed at that. 
able at 18 per cent. and even higher. 

The trustees of the Union Trust Company met on Thursday, and, as 
stated in the Nation a few weeks ago would probably be the case, they 
voted to increase the capital from $1,000,000, the present amount, to 
$2,000,000, and to resume business on or before December 1. 25 per cent. 


Good names have been readily obtain- 


of the new eapital is to be paid in on or before November 20, 25 per cent. by 
December 10, and the remaining 50 per cent. at the call of the trustees, alter 
December 1, 1873, upon 30 days’ notice. 

The failure of Messrs. Hoyt, Spragues & Co. took place on Wednesday, 
followed on Thursday by that of Messrs. A. & W. Sprague, of Providence. 
Aun examination of the assets and liabilities of the two firms, by a committee 
appointed by the Providence banks to do so with a view to rendering assist- 
ance and enabling the latter firm to continue their mills in operation, has 
revealed the fact that the total liabilities of the Providence house amount to 
$11,475,443, while their assets are $19,495,247, leaving a surplus of assets over 
liabilities of over $#,000,000. Besides this, the surplus assets of Messrs. 
Hoyt, Spragues & Co, amount to $3,700,000, making the total surplus of the 
two firms $11,700,000. It is sincerely to be hoped that an arrangement may 
be made with the creditors whereby the Providence firm may coutinue its 
business, as, in the event of the stoppage at the mills, thousands of operatives 
will be thrown out of employment for the winter, and much suffering will 
ensue in consequence, 

There were rumors current on Friday and Saturday affecting the standing 
of a large dry-goods jobbing-house, but the house will undoubtedly be able 
to sustain itself, as most of their liabilities are on open-book account, while 
those in the form of endorsements on paper are understood to be fully pro- 
vided for. It is a noticeable fact that all the houses among the merchants 
who have become embarrassed during the present financial disturbance have 
been extended in business beyond the bounds of prudence, and the great 
wonder is that so few mercantile failures have taken place; from which we 
ie brought to the conclusion that business has been conducted upon sound 
principles, and we need have no fear that suspension will be in any way 
general among mercantile houses, 

The Street was surprised ou Saturday at the announcement that the 
directors of the Bank of England bad raised the minimum rate of discount 
to $ percent. Saturday being a holiday in London, the raising of the Bank 
rate created considerable comment, there having been no news received from 
abroad which would influence the directors in their action. Possibly there 
may be a storm brewing over the water which may develop itself during tae 
present week. 
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The stock market has been free from “special features” 
of prices may be summed up in a very few words. The market remained 
steady, comparatively speaking, until Thursday, when the Hoyt, Spragues & 
Co. aud A. & W. Spragues troubles brought about a very uneasy feeling, 
which, on Friday, developed itself into a panie. The market gave way on 
everything, and on Saturday morning the lowest prices of the “season” were 

Central and Hudson sold at 791; ; Harlem at par; Lake Shore at 
Wabash 3; Northwestern Common at 315g; Rock Island at 
83; St. Paul at 311¢; Ohio and Mississippi at 2113; Union Pacific at 143; ; 
C., C. and I. C. at 1€13; Western Union at 4314; and Pacific Mail at 25. 
Every small operator in the exchange went “short” of stocks, expecting 
new and important failures among merchants would send prices down still 
lower, but when it became known that the merchants had pretty much 
decided not to fail, and that Claflin was all right, the scramble which 
ensued to buy back the stocks they had previously sold sent prices up more 
rapidly, if anything, than they bad come down. The advance which fol- 
lowed was equal to 4 per cent. on Central and Hudson; 7 per cent. on Lake 
Shore; 4 per cent. on Wabash; 4 per cent. on Northwestern Common; and 
6!5 per cent. on Western Union. 

The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks at 
the Stock Exchange for the week ending November 1: 
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Several railroad corporations, we regret to say, have defaulted in the 
payment of the interest on their bonds due November 1. Among these, the 
Kansas Pacific, which is understood to have spent its earnings in building a 

“new line of road, expecting to sell bonds to reimburse itself in time to meet 
the interest payments on Ist inst.; but the present being a very bad time to 
negotiate new railroad bonds, and it being impossible to procure money, the 
Company was forced to let the interest go by default. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad Company was unable to provide suflicient funds in time to 
meet its interest, although one of its directors offered to advance $100,000 in 
gold, provided the others would provide the balance required—$350,000. As 
may readily be imagined, bonds en new roads are just now in no demand 
whatever, while bonds of the old roads are inactive and generally lower. 

The gold market has remained steady at about the quotations current last 
week. The range of fluctuations has been between 1031¢ and 108%;. 

The public debt statement for the mouth of October shows an increase in 
the debt of about $3,000,000. The market§for Governmentibondsfhas fallen 
off in the ubsence of any considerable demand, while there has been a dis- 
position on the part of Eastern savings institutions to sell, influenced, no 
doubt, by the probability of many mill hands being thrown out of work, and 
that consequently a considerable demand will be made upon them for money 
on deposit. 4 
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